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To the Man Who is Willing—and Will 





We are prepared to offer pe opportunities for money- 
making NOW and creating a competency for the FUTURE. 


For Contracts and Territory, address 
H. M. HARGROVE, President BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


The Colonial Life 
Insurance Company of America 


Industrial Life Insurance— 


Especially attractive and favorable to the 
Insured. 


Ordinary Life Policies— 


All forms of Life, Limited Payment and 
Endowment, containing attractive and 
novel features, with High Values at Low 
Cost. 


Give Agents Unusual Money-Making 
Opportunities 


OFFICERS 


E. J. Heppenheimer, President 
Geo. Ff. Smith, Vice-President R. Drown, Secretary 
Chas. F. Nettleship, 2nd Vice-President SF Cc. Wise, Treasurer 


HOME OFFICE: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 








Don’t Overlook 
Your Opportunity 


To obtain a connection with this substantial 
and experienced casualty company 


AUTOMOBILE 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
PROPERTY DAMAGE 
COLLISION 


FIRE AND THEFT 
ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


PLATE GLASS 
GENERAL LIABILITY 





International 
INDEMNITY COMPANY 


347 So. Hill St., Los Angeles 
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SOUTHEASTERN PYRAMIDS OF PROGRESS 


Just a steady, solid growth 


END OF YEAR INSURANCE IN FORCE 


1906 $1,251,175.00 
1911 $4,965,813.00 
1916 $9,235,056.00 
1921 $17,500,000.00 


1926 $30,637,231.00 


Practically all of this has been done in our 
home state. Only recently we entered North Caro- 
lina, Georgia, Florida, Mississippi and Kentucky. 
Ready to enter other states. 


Assistance in organization work—Long time 
renewals—Training Schools for Agents—Policy 
contracts and rates as good as the best. 


Address: W. CASWELL ELLIS, Vice-Pres. and Agcy. Mer. 


SOUTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Organized 1905 
Southeastern Life Building 


GREENVILLE SOUTH CAROLINA 
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NOW READY 


THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


SERVICE tor 1927—1928 


FIFTY-FIFTH ANNUAL ISSUE 


FO over half a century The Insurance Year Book has been relied 

upon as an accurate and comprehensive source of information, and 
has been and is justly regarded as the greatest encyclopedia of insurance 
statistics in the world. With the continued annual expansion in all 
branches of the insurance business, The Insurance Year Book has grown 
from one small volume until it is now published in 

Three Volumes, Comprising Some 4,000 Pages 

devoted respectively to LIFE INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE 


INSURANCE and CASUALTY, SURETY and MISCELLANEOUS 
INSURANCE 


In addition to the standard statistical history a prose history of 
each company from organization to date is given, including capital 
changes, surplus contributions, dividends, changes in control, changes 
in plan, kinds of policies written, etc. 


EACH VOLUME IS COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


BRIEF OUTLINE OF CONTENTS 


CASUALTY, SURETY AND MIS- 
CELLANEOUS VOLUME 
(Subscribers are also entitled to Bulletins 
and Special Confidential Reports) 





FIRE AND MARINE VOLUME 


ner 5 are also entitled to Bulletins 
and Special Confidential Reports) 


Reports of Fire Insurance Companies 
—Historical Data. 


Short Rate Tables. 


LIFE VOLUME 


(Subscribers are also entitled 
to Special Confidential Reports) 


Surety and 


Reports of Casualty, 
Com- 


Reports of Life Insurance Companies 
Miscellaneous Insurance 


—Historical Data. 


Statutory Requirements. 

Statistical History. 

Compendium of Official Life Insur- 
ance Reports. 


Statistics of Foreign Companies. 
Canadian Department. 
Business by States. 


Stipulated Premium, Assessment and 
raternal Insurance. 


Directory of kisurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Médical Examiners. 


Life Insurance Volume 


(Including Special Confidential Reports) 





panies—Historical Data. 
Statutory Requirements. 
Statistical Tables. 
Classified Premiums, 
Expenses. 
Business by States. 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Insurance Laws and Statistics. 
Premiums, Losses, Commissions and 
Expenses by Classes for Five 
Years. 
Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Medical Examiners. 


PRICES: 


Losses and 





Statistics of Fire Insurance Business. 

Classification of Premiums and Losses. 

Retired Companies. 

Underwriters’ Organizations. 

Foreign Insurance Companies. 

Marine Insurance Data. 

Fire Departments and Water Supply. 
(In towns of 2,000 or more population) 


Directory of Insurance Agents, Law- 
yers and Adjusters. 


Special Confidential Reports) 


$20 ~=—“Fire and Marine Insurance Volume 
(Including Bulletins and 


Casualty, ey. and Miscellaneous In- Either Two Volumes, ordered together... . 
surance Volum 
(Including Bulletins and Speclal Confidential Reports) All Three Volumes, ordered together 


Sent postpaid to any address in the United States, or any country in the Postal Union (except Great Britain), on receipt 
of price; to other countries, extra cost of postage added. Customs charges added. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE PUBLISHERS 
CHICAGO 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 











THe Specrator is published naere Thursday by The Spectator Company, at 135 William Street, New York, N. Y. Entered as second-class matter June 28, 167% 
at the postoffice, New York, N. Y., under the act of March 8, 1879. THe Spectator, Volume CXIX, Number VIV, October 6, 1927; $4.00 per annum. 
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THE SPECTATOR 


TWO NEW LIFE 
PRESIDENTS 


International Life and Continental 
Life Announce Elections 


ROY C. TOOMBS HEADS FORMER 
COMPANY 


Ed. Mays Is Chief Executive Latter Con- 
cern—Both Prominent Financiers 

St. Lours, Mo., October 3.—The Continental 
Life Insurance Company, at a meeting of the 
board of diractors, October 1, elected Ed. \fays 
president of the company, succeeding Edmund 
P. Melson, who resigned September 20, but 
will continue to serve on the board of directors 
of the company. 

Roy C. Toombs, who has been chairman of 
the board of the International Life Insurance 
Company, was elected president of that com- 
pany succeeding W. K. Whitfield. At the same 
special election, Mr. Mays and Charles G. 
Revelle, former insurance commissioner of 
Missouri, were elected directors of the Inter- 
national Life. George E. Toombs was elected 
vice-president and treasurer; W. T. Grantges, 
vice-president and manager of agencies; E. T. 
Morganstern, vice-president and personnel di- 
rector; W. J. Hampton, vice-president and 
chairman of the underwriting committee; 
Thomas J. McReynolds, Sr., vice-president in 
charge of real estate loans. The retention of 
Mr. Grantges as agency director indicates that 
the agency forces of the company will not be 
disturbed. 

Mr. Toombs is a member of the firm of 
Toombs-Daily Co., of Chicago, an investment 
house which some time ago secured stock 
control of the International Life, through pur- 
chase of control of the International Company, 
of St. Louis. 

Mr. Mays has been active in the control of 
the Continental since 1922, in which year he 
became a member of the board of directors. 
Since January, 1927, he has been vice-president 
of the company, and in that capacity has heen 
in charge of the investment department, for 
which work, on account of his understanding 
of the value of securities, he is remarkably we!l 
fitted. 

St. Louis financiers will take note »! his 
new office as one more achievement of Ed. 
Mays, whose rapid rise to prominence ‘n the 
financial world has been the more marked be- 
Cause of the solidity of the various enterprises 
Which he has built up to an enviable prospeirty 
by means of his insight into conditions and his 
faith in what can be accomplished. 

This new Continental president is one of those 
outstanding figures which continue to emerge 
at intervals in our nation’s life, in spite of the 

(Concluded on page 8) 


TORNADO LOSSES 
OVER=ESTIMATED 


Insurance Not Expected to Exceed 
$8,500,000 


B. G. CHAPMAN, JR., HEADS 
COMMITTEE 


National Board Sends Harvey W. Russ to 
Scene—Adjustment Work Mapped Out 
[Special Dispatch to THe Spectator] 

St. Louts, Mo., Oct. 5—Early newspaper es- 
timates of loss of life and property in tornado, 
which struck Central Western and Northeast- 
ern St. Louis and Venice and Granite City, IIl., 
September 29, were greatly exaggerated. Eighty 
persons were killed and 1286 injured, while 
property damage was from $15,000,000 to $25.,- 
000,000. A check by correspondent for this 
publication indicates insurance loss will not 
exceed $8,500,000 and may be only $4,500,000. 
Life insurance loss from $200,000 to $250,000 
and accident insurance claims will be less than 
$100,000. Tornado coverage on automobiles, 
plate glass, and workmen’s compensation policies 

will be negligible. 

Of the killed seventy-two were St. Louisans 
and the majority carried only industrial life in- 
surance policies. The damaged area includes 
about five square miles in St. Louis; the total 
area of the city is sixty-four square miles. 
With the exception of some industrial plants 
immediately east and west of Kingshighway 
and eastward along Duncan avenue and on 
Broadway to the-river the district affected in 
St. Louis was largely older residential property, 
peopled by negroes and white persons of the 
working classes. 

Harvey W. Russ, general adjuster, National 
Bureau Fire Underwriters, who arrived in St. 
Louis Sunday to co-operate in adjustment of in- 
surance claims, after inspection of storm dis- 
trict and conferences with insurance men Tues- 
day, estimated total property damage at $20,- 
000,000 with about $5,000,000 of tornado insur- 
ance. St. Louis, since the tornado of May 27, 
1896, has carried fairly heavy tornado insurance 
on buildings, but with the exception of indus- 
trial plants and commercial houses compara- 
tively little tornado coverage was placed on 
building contents. Automobile owners have 
generally carried tornado insurance on their ma- 
chines. 

To facilitate adjustment of claims a general 
committee of adjustment has been formed with 
B. G. Chapman, Jr., president American Central 
Insurance Company, as chairman. Others on 
committee are W. B. Henry, Continental In- 
surance Company; Donald Henry, Commercial 
Union Assurance; Dudley Thomas, Great Amer- 
ican Insurance; Joseph K. Nelson, Western 

(Concluded on page 21) 
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CASUALTY MEN MEET 


Executives and Agents in Joint Ses- 
sion at White Sulphur 


E. A. ST. JOHN PRESIDES 


A. C. Ritchie, Charles R. Miller and James 
A. Beha Are Speakers 


(Special Dispatch from a Staff Correspondent) 

WHITE SULPHUR SprRINGS, W. Va., Oct. 4.— 
With a program on which economics, politics, 
salesmanship and underwriting were nicely bal- 
anced, the first session of the joint and concur- 
rent conventions of the International Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Underwriters and 
the National Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents opened at the Greenbrier hotel, here, 
this morning with an attendance of more than 
300 members and their friends. E. A. St. John, 
president of the National Surety Company, and 
president of the International Association, acted 
as chairman of the initial gathering. The occa- 
sion was the ninth annual meeting of the two 
organizations and the seventh annual meeting of 
the International Association, and President St. 
John, in a comprehensive review of the prob- 
lems of casualty and suretyship, ,drew attention 
to the responsibility of the companies to policy- 
holders, to the public and to stockholders. An 
attack against one company is an attack against 
all, he said,, and the companies should present a 
united front to inimical legislation and to the 
threat of governmental insurance of any form. 
Mr. St. John’s remarks are fully summarized 
on another page of this issue of THe SPECTATOR. 


The highlights of the morning were the ad- 
dresses of Hon. Albert C. Ritchie, Governor of 
Maryland, and Charles R. Miller, president of 
the Fidelity and Deposit Company. The former, 
who had been tendered a dinner by the company 
executives on Monday night, discussed the na- 
tional problems of business, agriculture, and 
prohibition, and, among other things, pointed 
out that six per cent of the world’s area is in 
the United States, but that this country does 
more than one-half of the world’s business. 
Strongly advocating state and individual rights, 
Governor Ritchie condemned the growing 
tendency toward bureaucracy and federalism in 
government, and said that insurance, commerce 
and industry are better off without the restrict- 
ing bonds of semi-official mandates that have 
all the force of law. 

In what President St. John characterized as 
the finest talk ever delivered before the Inter- 
national and National Associations, President 
Miller, of the Fidelity and Deposit, dealt with 
personal responsibility as viewed by the insur- 
ance executive, and said that laxity in business 
methods, developed by the belief on the part of 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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OLLEGE football, as played today, has a 
staunch champion in Dr. T. C. Denny, 
president of the Central Life Assurance Society. 
“For one athlete who is seriously injured, 
thousands of boys are benefited by football,” 
Dr. Denny said. “All this talk about ‘athletic 
heart’ and other organic impairments due to 
football and other strenuous college sports is 
largely a myth, for actuarial records kept by 
life insurance companies show that the athletes 
rank well up toward the top among the best 
risks accepted. 

“Careful training and perfect physical con- 
dition demanded of athletes on college teams 
today establishes a firm foundation for good 
health in later life,” he continued. 

Aside from its physical aspects, Dr. Denny 
believes football brings other important benefits 
to the youth of today. 

“No other game does more to develop alert 
bodily movement and quick thinking,” he said, 
“and the emphasis that is placed on teamwork 
is most far-reaching.” 

During his college days Dr. Denny played 
quarterback on the Drake University eleven. 


* * * 


ITH the filing of articles of incorpora- 

tion with the Secretary of State, the 
Hawley Welfare Foundation became a reality. 
A community trust fund is thus provided, a vail- 
able to assist organizations or individuals witl.- 
out regard to race or religion. 

Henry B. Hawley, president of the Great 
Western Insurance Company, is organizer ara 
president. Funds for its successful operation 
are already provided. 

Mr. Hawley, who has been active in welfare 
work for more than thirty-five years, has or- 
ganized the trust along the general lines of tle 
most successful welfare foundations in the 
East, but with some unique features and ‘vith 
particular care that the purposes for which the 
funds of the trust may be used shall be so 
broad that they will fit any needs that may arise 
many years in the future. 

Article three of the articles of incorpora- 
tion which cannot be amended gives the object 
of the foundation as follows: 

“The object of this corporation is to estab- 
lish a community trust for the city of Des 
Moines and the State of Iowa; to invite ard 
accumulate funds and properties to use in ti.e 
service of mankind, assisting others to help 
themselves; to constructively bind and 
strengthen the ties of family life and to make 
more safe for this and coming generations thie 
ast traditions of the race; to do research work; 
to give assistance to welfare and other organ- 
izations, or to-individuals without regard to 
race, religious, or other affiliations.” 

In addition to the funds that have already 
been provided the foundation to guarantee its 


success, other contributions are solicited. 


WO good points seem certain to emerge 

from the mass of fact, conjecture and in- 
formation now being laid before the public of 
New York with regard to the activities of un- 
principled attorneys in negligence and liability 
cases. One is that some form of punishing 
unethical lawyers is likely to be evolved, and 
the other is that the contingent fee in negligence 
cases is apt to come under stringent regulation. 


The series of articles appearing in The 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle is given additional 
authenticity by the circumstance that Abraham 
Gatner, who is furnishing much of the data on 
which the series is based, is not only familiar 
with the legal angle of the problem, but has 
had a great deal of insurance experience. In 
a recent letter to the editor of THE SpEcraror, 
he says: “I have no ‘interests’ and my motives 
for this expose are not personal.” Unbiased 
investigation is what is needed, and if Mr. Gat- 
ner’s material results in definite action, the pub- 
lic will owe him a debt. 


HE other day I was lunching with W. A. 

Spencer, junior vice-president at New 
York for the Retail Credit Company of At- 
lanta, and the question of dominant racial char- 
acteristics came up. “Spence,” as he is known 
to hundreds in the official family circle of in- 
surance, is a story teller of note and he promptly 
illustrated the topic of discussion with the 
following tale: 

“Four men, an Englishman, a German, a 
Frenchman and an American, who were about 
to join separate jungle expeditions to go ele- 
phant hunting, agreed that after they had re- 
turned each would write a book about his quest. 
In due course of time, the four completed their 
trips and then, several months later, published 
their books. The significance of racial char- 
acteristics may be observed from the fact that 
the Englishman called his volume ‘The Habitat 
of the Elephant’; the German styled his ‘Shoot- 
ing Wild Elephants’; the Frenchman named his 
‘Domestic Relationships of the Elephant’; and 
the American’s title was ‘Bigger and Better 
Elephants’ !” 


* * * 


NE of the latest safety devices for aero- 

planes consists of a collapsible rubber boat 
which is so compact that, by means of a small 
tank of compressed air, it can be inflated dur- 
ing a parachute descent from aircraft when it 
appears that the parachute jumper may fall into 
water. 

The amount of presence of mind required 
properly to inflate the boat while dangling from 
parachute straps some thousands of feet aloft 
is not stated. Some pilots I have known would 
never be able to use it. 
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New that the life statisticians in this office 

have completed their “Prominent Patrons 
of Life Insurance,” this department is about 
to begin work on its own chef-d’oeuvre, “Prom. 
inent Patrons of Fire Insurance.” Any agent 
sending in the names of five or more confirmed 
fire-bugs carrying fifty thousand or more dol- 
lars’ worth of fire insurance will be rewarded 
with a handsomely embossed, five-star detec- 
tive badge. We are having several hundred 
of these medals struck off in anticipation of 
a generous response. 


*x* * * 


ion weeks ago in this column I predicted 
that the New York Giants would win the 
National League pennant and roguishly called 
upon Pittsburgh fans to think it over. Carl 
V. Winsch, connected with the Universal Cor- 
poration in Pittsburgh, picked me up on it imme- 
diately and wrote in to the effect that this 
particular “Smoke” was so much hot air and 
that I’d best get my seat early. Mr. Winsch 
is now one up on me but I hasten to assure 
myself of a .500 average by predicting that the 
Yankee will clinch the world’s championship in 
the sixth game of the series. 


* * * 


. 


ROM the magazine Fire Engineering | 
clip this variation on the old chestnut about 
firemen’s suspenders: 

Tickets were being sold for the seventh an- 
nual ball of the fire department. The income 
would be used, as in the past, to support the 
volunteer department. 

A fireman approached a resident and tried to 
sell him a ticket. 

“T wouldn’t go to a fireman’s dance—too 
many crooks at them dances.” 

“Crooks?” questioned the fireman. 

“Yep. I went to your dance last year and 
one of them slick crooks stole my pants and 
hung weights on my suspenders so I wouldn't 
miss the pants until later in the evening. No 
sir, I don’t go to any more firemen’s dances.’ 

x ok * 
NEWS report says that the home of 
Mme. Galli-Curci was damaged by fire 
one night last week while the famous songbird 
was attending a social function. We presume 
that upon hearing of the catastrophe she flew 


right home. 
kk x 


OUBTLESS, the naive little telephone 
operator admonished her in this fashion: 
Songbird, songbird, fly away home, 
Your house is on fire—your children will burn. 


* * * 


Wits the discovery that the heir to the 
Reynolds tobacco fortune was_ living 
quietly in a St. Louis hotel. while newspaper 
headlines screamed alarming accounts of “foul 
play” you can put it down on the books as oue 
case where there was smoke but no fire. 
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INSURANCE COMPANY ADVERTISING 

FEW years ago William Alexander, 

secretary of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States, con- 
tributed to THe Specrator an article 
concerning insurance advertising, which 
was so thoroughly’ in accord with the 
editorial attitude of THe SpPecTaAToR in 
reference to that subject for many years 
past, and at present, that it will be well to 
recall some of its most important fea- 
tures. Excuse for so doing is found in 
the discussions which have followed the 
publication in the September issue of the 
Atlantic Monthly of an article by Earnest 
Elmo Calkins, entitled “Insuring Your 
Insurance.” Readers of that article are 
well aware that Mr. Calkins took occasion 
to severely criticize executives of insur- 
ance companies for lacking the foresight 
(according to Mr. Calkins) to build up a 
larger sale of insurance and a better pub- 
lic opinion of it through the use of adver- 
tising methods similar to those employed 
by the great commercial houses. No one 
has explained why a man of the reputa- 
tion of Mr. Calkins should have written 
under his signature an article which con- 
tains a multitude of false premises and 
misstatements not indicated in the above 
brief summary. Nor has anyone ex- 
plained why the Atlantic Monthly, a 
magazine hitherto bearing the highest 
possible reputation, should, in advance 
of the publication of that article, have 
written to the insurance companies, send- 
ing proofs of the article coincidentally, 
soliciting their advertisements in the At- 
lantic Monthly. Perhaps the insurance 


companies must look a rather disagree- 
able fact in the face. They have at their 
disposal (to a certain extent at least) 
very large sums of money, and these sums 
are constantly growing larger as the busi- 
ness increases, which it is doing in a very 
substantial manner. Despite this fact 
they are lending very little financial sup- 
port, as a whole, to the great national 
magazines and the daily newspapers. Nor 
should they be called upon to do so unless 
they can do it economically and with ad- 
vantage to their policyholders. What 
company executives think of any attempt 
to force them to what they may consider 
an uneconomic expenditure of funds en- 


trusted to their care is well expressed by 


Darwin P. Kingsley, in an answer, re- 
cently made public, to the above-men- 
tioned appeal of the Atlantic Monthly. 
Mr. Kingsley says: 

Your letter is merely a plain invitation to this 
company to spend some money in advertising, 
and goes on the theory that having read Mr. 
Calkins’ article I will be inspired to take that 
action. 

If the “paper” is intended primarily to add to 
the advertising patronage of the Atlantic 
Monthly, it would perhaps be in better taste if 
it was marked as advertising matter. 


Tlo get back to the article referred to 
in opening this comment, the situation, 
from a sound business standpoint, was 
succinctly put by Mr. Alexander in the 
following paragraph: 

People want tea, and coffee, and books, and 
tobacco, and automobiles; and skilfully worded 
advertisements in the newspapers and magazines 
describe these commodities and tell where they 
can be obtained. Cunningly devised advertise- 
ments explaining the value of life insurance and 
telling where it can be obtained, are displayed 
as conspicuously, and the results are negligible. 
Why? Either because people do not want life 
insurance or because they are unwilling to ex- 
ercise sufficient self-denial to pay for it, or 
because they prefer to postpone action until a 
more convenient season. They may recognize 
the value of insurance and their own responsi- 
bilities, but they are not prepared to sacrifice 
present comforts for future benefits. Now, 
when a man neglects his duty he does not like to 
be reminded of it, and so when his eyes rests 
on an insurance advertisement, instead of read- 
ing it he avoids it. 

Later in his article Mr. Alexander 
spoke of the possibility of some real bene- 
fit to be derived from a united campaign 
to advertise insurance in which all com- 
panies would join. He concluded his 
article by saying: 

Until all the companies are ready to unite in 
one great movement, it is my belief that no im- 
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portant progress will be possible. And as the 
companies are not ready to unite, a campaign 
of education must precede such an advertising 
campaign. 

Mr. Alexander’s conclusions are well 
put. Why is it not possible for advertis- 
ing agents and magazine editors to realize 
that these are facts, and that they must 
proceed accordingly, in an instructive, 
rather than a coercive, mood? 


That the insurance companies do ad- 
vertise, when properly educated, is proved 
by the experience of THE SPECTATOR 
alone, not to mention a number of other 
insurance journals. Consider this jour- 
nal, for instance: In the past sixty years 
its publications, including millions of 
copies of life insurance leaflets, have 
reached from twelve to fifteen per cent 
of the population of the United States, 
with untold benefit to the companies. 
There are numerous channels of insur- 
ance advertising followed successfully by 
the companies, which does not include 
advertising in the magazines and daily 
newspapers. Millions of different publi- 
cations are distributed to agents and by 
them sent to prospects, bearng the inscrip- 
tion of the company they represent. 
There are other sources of effective ad- 
vertising from which companies have 
realized and are realizing benefits. A 
successful president of one of the largest 
companies, on one occasion stated to THE 
SPECTATOR that his company was more 
desirous of obtaining efficient agents than 
to advertise life insurance directly before 
the attention of the public. He stated 
that his experience had proved that it was 
better for him to advertise his company 
liberally in THe SpecTator and in the 
other insurance journals, because they as- 
sisted him in adding to his agency staff ; 
given a productive agency staff and the 
company can obtain its full share of the 
business. Nevertheless, the views of Mr. 
Calkins and other advertising men that 
the insurance companies. can profitably 
make their policies familiar to the public 
‘by advertising, must be given some con- 
sideration by up-to-date officials. It is 
always up to the national magazines and 
daily newspapers to prove the value of 
their advertising service to insurance com- 
panies. On the other hand, the publica- 
tion of misleading articles, like that of 
Mr. Calkins’, does not come under the 
heading of service to insurance com- 
panies. 
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Our Agents Have 


An Increased Opportunity Because We Have 


Age Limits from 0 to 60. 

Policies for substantial amounts (up to $5,000) for Children on a variety 
of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling parents to buy all of the 
Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, i. e. Annual, Semi-Annual or Quarter- 
ly Premium plan. 









































0. G L. BUILDING _ Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 
Double Indemnity and Monthly Disability Income features for | ‘es | | 
Males and Females alike. ADAMS ST. 
Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for nothing. 4} Continental |5/ Chicago E 
| Commercial > Stock QO] om 
We have openings in Ala., Ark., Dela., D.C., Fla., Ga., Ill., Ia., ge Be tae 
Kans., Md., Mich., Minn., N. M., Okla., S. D., W. Va. I a ncn is a0 
Old | Fed- Illinois = 6 & 
THE OLD COLONY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY = t#/i./8) wectune 
of CHICAGO, ILL. JACKSON BOUL. ca 
B. R. NUESKE, President Petia Board | 
The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd. running through lanes Tide | 














Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial District. 























HE construction of a fine, lasting 
Life Insurance structure depends a é A 

toa great extent on the efficiency of the 
field man, and if the field man is to 
achieve the best results, he must be 
supplied with the finest material and iy T 
implements with which to build. 
Those which The Guardian provides 
for its field force are of proved value, 
evidence of which is to be found in the 


record of the Company’s progress and 
the individual success of its fieldmen. 


A connection with The Guardian may 
prove to you to be ‘“‘the right place Insurance Co. 
eiiinenean INDIANAPOLIS 











Established 1899 








THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
ae HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 


Established 1860 under the Laws of the State of New York 
PRESIDENT 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 
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WESTERN AND SOUTHERN BUILDING 
Fourteen-Story Annex Being Build by 
Cincinnati Company 

Plans for the erection of a fourteen-story 
annex to the present home office building of 
the Western and Southern Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Cincinnati were announced recently. 

The annex will be erected on the site imme- 
diately north of the present building, fronting 
on Broadway, which has been owned by the in- 
surance company for some time. 

Included with the announcement was a stat>- 
ment that the building will be used in its 
entirety by the insurance company. Each floor 
will contain approximately 10,000 square feet 
of space. The structure will occupy a plot of 
ground 80 by 170 feet in size and will reach 
180 feet above Broadway. 

Al. Wachtel, who is the architect on the 
improvement, said yesterday the exterior af 
the building is to be of Indiana limestone with 
granite at the base. Construction to be of re-® 
inforced concrete and steel. 

The building will be fireproof throughout, 
all window frames to be metal of the latest 
approved type. The main entrance to the struc- 
ture is to be of ornamental bronze. 

Elevator service, both passenger and freight, 
is to be of the most modern kind. The base- 
ment is to contain among other things one of 
the most modern vaults in this section of the 
country. All the latest burglar-proof syster:s 
are to be used in it. 

Besides the abundance of space to be devoted 
to the increased expansion of the various de- 
partments there will be a dining room and 
kitchen with the latest equipment occupying 
an entire floor. 

Welfare work, which has been a predomi- 
nant part of the organization, is not to be for- 
gotten in the new building, an entire floor hav- 
ing been set aside for that purpose. Old build- 
ings on the site already are vacant and razing 
is to start without delay. 

The Western and Southern now has more 
than 300 district offices, employing 5000 field 
representatives in many States. The chief 
executive of this company of phenomenal 
growth is W. J. Williams. 


Joint Life Insurance Conference 

A joint life insurance educational _confer- 
ence between the Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion of Newark, and the New Jersey State 
Federation of Womens Clubs, which wil be 
addressed by Vice-President Hamilton of the 
Prudential, Second Vice-President Stevenson 
of the Equitable, James Elton Bragg, J. 
Elliott Hall, and other insurance officials, and 
Mrs. L. V. Hubbard, president of the New Jer- 
Sey State Federation of Womens Clubs, will 
be held at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J., on Monday, October 10, at 2 o’clock. 
The conference will be preceded by a luncheon. 


CONVENTION PROGRAM 


Herbert M. Woollen Announces 
Schedule for Dallas Meeting 





TO ORGANIZE FINANCIAL SECTION 





New Body Will Meet October 25 Previous 
to General Sessions 

St. Louis, Mo., October 1—Herbert M. 
Woollen, president of the American Life Con- 
vention, has announced the tentative program 
for the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
convention to be held in Dallas, Texas, on 
October 26, 27 and 28. 

The main convention will be preceded by the 
annual meeting of the Legal Section of the 
American Life Convention, which will be held 
in Dallas on October 24 and 25. 

The Baker Hotel will be the headquarters 
for the meetings and arrangements have been 
perfected with the management. 

In connection with this meeting President 
Woollen has send out the following letter con- 
cerning the organization of a Financial Sec- 
tion of the Convention: 

Some months ago I sent you a letter stating 
in effect that the executive committee of the 
American Life Convention had instructed me 
to proceed with the formation of a financial 
section of the convention. A request was also 
made that in acknowledging the letter you ex- 
men an opinion as to the feasibility of this 
plan. 


The response was very general and sco 
strongly favorable to the idea that it has been 
decided to call a meeting of those interested 
for the purpose of formally organizing the sec- 
tion. The meeting will be held at the Baker 
Hotel, Dallas, October 25, at 2:30 p. m. 

In order that the section might at once begin 
its consideration of the companies’ financial 
problems, Walter H. Eckert, general counsel of 
the Federal Life Insurance Company; Judge 
W. H. Hinebaugh, president of the Central 
Life of Illinois, and Robert J. Merrill, vice- 
president and secretary of the United Life and 
Accident Insurance Company, have been invited 
to present short papers to the section after it 
has been formally organized. 

The title of Mr. Eckert’s paper will be ‘Real 
Estates Mortgage as an Investment for Life 
Insurance Funds”; that of Mr. Hinebaugh’s 
will be “Laws Affecting Investment of Life In- 
surance Funds,” with particular reference to 
Illinois and Missouri, while Mr. Merrill will 
discuss “Some Mortgage Problems.” 


The program follows: 
WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26—10:30 O’CLOCK 
A. M. 

Addresses of Welcome.—Honorable Dan L. Moody, 
Governor of Texas; Honorable R. B. Cousins, Jr., 
Insurance Commissioner. 

Annual Address of President.—H. M. Woollen, presi- 
dent, American Central Life Insurance Company, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 

Address of President of Junior Association.—John 
W. Cadigan, assistant superintendent of agents, New 
World Life Insurance Company, Spokane, Wash. 

Annual Report of Secretary.—Claris Adams, secre- 
tary and geneal counsel, American Life Convention, 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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TAKES OVER AGRICULTURAL LIFE 
Massey Wilson Announces That Present 
Officers Will Be Retained 

Bay City, Micu., October 1.—With arrival 
here of Massey Wilson of St. Louis, Mo., head 
of the Insurance Investment Corporation, ard 
Lloyd Damron, vice-president, it was officially 
announced from the offices of the Agricultural 
Life that the St. Louis organization had ob- 
tained majority stock control of the Bay City 
Company and would dictate its future policies. 
The stock was secured through F. E. Busliman, 
Detroit capitalist. 

Mr. Wilson, after an extended conference 
with the present officers of the company, in- 
timated that he was reasonably satisfied with 
the old personnel and announced that most of 
the old officers had expressed willingness to 
remain under the new regime. It was said that 
the company would be launched upon an expan- 
sion program and every effort would be made 
to develop it along sound underwriting lines. 

F. F. McGinnis, president of the Agricul- 
tural Life, expressed himself as elated at the 
acquisition of new backing for the company 
and he forecast a remarkable growth. 








AFTERNOON—2 O’CLOCK 

“Can the Cost of Life Insurance Be Reduced?’”— 
William Montgomery, president, Acacia Mutual Life 
Association, Washington, D. C. 

“Co-operation: A Creed and a Challenge.’”—-Roger 
B. Hull, managing director and general counsel, Na- 
tinoal Association of Life Underwriters, New York, 
WN. i¥. 

“Interesting Incidents.”—Dr. H. E. Sharrer, presi- 
dent, Northern States Life Insurance Company, Ham- 
mond, Ind. 


EVENING—ANNUAL DINNER—THURSDAY 
OCTOBER 27—10:00 O’CLOCK A. M. 

“Expense and Investment in Agency Organization.” 
—tWalter E. Webb, vice-president, National Life In- 
surance Company of the United States of America, 
Chicago, Ill. 

“Life Insurance and the Banker.’”’—John C. Mechem, 
vice-president, First Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
Ill. 

“Retaliatory Legislation.”—P. M. Estes, general 
counsel, Life and Casualty Insurance Company, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 


AFTERNOON—2 O’CLOCK 

“Canada and Her Diamond Jubilee.’”—T. 6G. 
McConkey, general manager, Canada Life Assurance 
Company, Toronto, Ont. 

“Advertising as Applicable to the Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Business.’.—John Lee Mahin, vice- 
president, Barron G. Collier, Incorporated, New York, 

“The ‘Why’ of Life Insurance from the Viewpoint 
of a Former State Executive.’”-—Hon, E. Lee Trinkle, 
active vice-president, Shenandoah Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Roanoke, Va. 


EVENING—EXECUTIVE SESSION — FRIDAY, 
OCTOBER 28—9:30 O’CLOCK A. M. 
“Office Management of Life Insurance Companies.” 
—William Henry Leffingwell, president, Leflingwell- 
Ream Company, New York, N. Y. 

Business session. 
Election of officers. 
Adjournment. 
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NYLIC INCENTIVES 
and 


AIDS TO SUCCESS 





They Talk the Same 
Language . 


@ Nothing contributes more to the develop- 
ment of efficiency in any organization which 
appeals to the public, than a clear under- 
standing between representatives in the field 


and Home Office Executives. 


@ In a life insurance company, the Home 
Office must know the agent's problems, if they 
are to be dealt with fairly and effectively. 


@ Nylic Agents have no difficulty in making 
— field problems understood at the Home 
ce. 


@ And this is not strange; for the majority 
of the Executive Officers, including the Presi. 
dent, have had practical experience in field 


and Branch Office work. 


@ So they “talk the same language”—field 
men and executives alike. And you don’t 
hear Nylic Agents saying, “Our officers can’t 
get the agent's point of view because they 
have never had field experience.” 


@ Common experience begets mutual under- 
standing which in turn begets confidence; and 
confidence begets strength. 


@ There jis probably no life insurance com- 
pany between whose Field and Home Office 
there exsists a more frank and cordial relation- 
ship, due largely, no doubt, to this sympathetic 
bond of common experience. 


“Is it any wonder that, measured by usual 
standards, Nylic agents are industrious, 
persistent, satisfied and happy?” 





NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
346 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 




















INSURANCE YEAR BOOKS FOR 1927 
JUST ISSUED 
The Spectator’s Publications Show Extent 
of Insurance Business 


The assets and business transacted by insur- 
ance companies in the United States now run 
into tremendous amounts. The Insurance Year 
Book for 1927, just published by The Spectator 
Company, New York, in three large volumes, 
discloses the scope of the insurance business, 
with the standing of the companies at the end 
of 1926, and transactions in the last calendar 
year. These three volumes include over 3,700 
pages of informative data, the volumes being 
devoted, respectively, to life insurance, to casu- 
ualty, surety and miscellaneous insurance and 
to fire and marine insurance. 

The 322 legal reserve life insurance companies 
closed last year with admitted assets of $12,- 
939,806,809, while new business last year ex- 
ceeded $16,(00,000,000 and they closed the year 
with over $78,000,000,000 of insurance in force. 
Their premium receipts last year were over 
$2,624,000,000; total income aggregated $3,330,- 
000,000 and their payments to policyholders ex- 
ceeded $1,373,000,000. 

In addition to detailed figures relating to the 
standing and business of each separate company, 
the year book includes data relating to the his- 
tory and commenting on the administration of 
each of the old line life companies and the 
larger assessment societies and fraternal orders, 
together with lists of officers and directors, 
classes of insurance written, reserve basis and 
other essential information. The Year Book 
also contains statutory requirements of the re- 
spective States as they apply to legal reserve 
life companies. 

The volume devoted to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance embraces reports on 
the various companies, including a brief his- 
torical sketch of each and comments on its ad- 
ministration and repute, statistics for five years, 
special tables showing premiums, losses, com- 
missions and underwriting expenses with ratios 
for each class of business transacted and fer its 
total business, and with underwriting and in- 
vestment profits and losses. The assets of the 
319 stock companies at the end of 1926 aggre- 
gated $2,173,150,988, the surplus to policyholders 
being over $411,000,000, while their premium re- 
ceipts last year exceeded $764,000,000; their to- 
tal income was nearly $828,000,000 and their 
payments to policyholders over $387,000,000. 

The fire and marine insurance volume com- 
prises the statistics of 388 stock companies, 472 
mutual companies and 121 Lloyds and reciprocal 
underwriters’ association, a total of 981 compa- 
nies, whose combined assets at the end of 1926 
were $2,309,267,754, while their combined sur- 
plus was $766,683,642; their total net premiums 
last year were $1,156,260,562, the total income 
having been $1,277,484,597, and losses paid 
amounted to $603,507,179. In addition to the 
customary comparative statistical exhibit for 
each company and detailed assets and liabilities, 
the data include information about its organiza- 
tion and progress, capital changes, surplus con- 
tributions, dividends, changes in control or 
plans, conflagration losses, underwriting profits 
or losses, board memberships, etc., together with 
reports on standing and management.—Journal 
of Commerce, New York. 


Mormon Church Buys Beneficial Life 

Satt Lake City, Utrau, September 12.--The 
Latterday-Saint or Mormon Church has 
arranged to buy out the minority stockholders 
of the Beneficial Life, according to Heber J. 
Grant, president of the company and one of its 
founders 22 years ago. Mr. Grant, who is 
president of the Church as well as of the in- 
surance company and happens to be an insur- 
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ance man by training, has sent the following 
letter to the stockholders: 

Referring to that matter of the purchase of 
your stock in the Beneficial Life Insurance Co, ; 

“Will you kindly endorse your certificate and 
mail it to the company at its office in Salt Lake 
City, to be transferred October 1 to the ‘Cor- 
poration of the President of the Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latterday-Saints.’ The com- 
pany will make the transfer on that date and 
mail to you the Church’s check for the stock 
at $3 for $1, namely, $75 for each $25 share, 
together with the company’s check for the quar- 
terly dividend that will be due you on Septem- 
ber 30. 

It is understood that the Church intends to 
maintain its dividends at 10 per cent, so that the 
income derived from the minority stock wil not 


be over 334% per cent. 


Two New Life Presidents 
(Concluded from page 3) 


claim that the mass and not the individua! is 
now of significance. He comes from a small 
town in the State of Arkansas—a town that was 
so much encircled by timberland in his boy- 
hood that the business possibilities which first 
fired his imagination were those connected with 
tke use and development of timber. His ideas 
were no vagaries, for he went ahead and put 
them into practice, realizing returns from his 
undertakings that made possible the invest- 
ments which have resulted in his present promi- 
nence in the banking world. 


It was only a few years ago that he left 
Arkansas for St. Louis—only a few years ago, 
in 1922, that he took charge of the Grand- 
National Bank of St. Louis, then one of the 
small banks of the city with resources of some- 
thing over half a million. His genius as a 
builder has been demonstrated by the growth 
of this bank, which now has resources of :nore 
than eight million. And the Grand-Nationial is 
not by any means the only bank of the. vicinity 
in the development of which Mr. Mays’ talents 
have been employed since he transferred his 
headquarters to St. Louis. He is at the head 
of two trust companies and a bank in the im- 
portant urban portion of St. Louis county 
immediately adjoining St. Louis. He is also 
president of the Mays Manufacturing Company, 
at Leslie, Ark. 


Naturally, his investigations of the relative 
safety and value of investments led him to an 
acquaintance with the business of life insur- 
ance. He purchased a number of shares of 
Continental Life stock in 1922. He was eiected 
to the board of directors, and in that capacity 
became familiar with the management and prob- 
lems of a life insurance company. In January, 
1927, on his election to the vice-presidency, 
he assumed control of the investment deoart- 
ment, from which position he was called to th? 
chair of chief executive October 1. Such is 
his life insurance history, and it would be diffi- 
cult to find now a more enthusiastic believer in 
the possibilities of the business than Ed. Mays. 
Perhaps it takes a hard-headed banker to appre- 
ciate fully the excellence of life insurance metk- 
ods of management and investment. 
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CELEBRATES CENTENNIAL ANNI- 
VERSARY 
Journal of Commerce, New York, Receiving 
Congratulations of Contemporaries 


On Thursday of last week, The Journal of 
Commerce, New York, published a centennial 
edition celebrating the completion of 100 years 
of existence and giving to its readers a paper 
of extraordinary scope and presentation. Special 
sections, covering the many lines of business, 
finance and commerce which it serves, were 
illustrated with unique drawings and the edi- 
torial comment on the first page was surrounded 
by reproductions of the mast heads of early 
contemporaries. 

The Journal of Commerce has long vlayed 
a prominent part in the business life of New 
York and has been associated with many of the 
most important branches of industry there. Its 
work in acting as a mirror for the commercial 
enterprises of the city, continued throughout 
a full century, has been highly valued by jnan- 
ciers, bankers, merchants, insurance executives 
and practically all those who have matcrially 
aided the growth of New York. The data regu- 
larly printed in its columns, covering an excep- 
tionally wide range of subjects, have been re- 
garded as almost vital to business progress aud 
the fact that the paper has been gifted with a 
succession of outstanding editors has been a 
notable factor in maintaining the widespread 
popularity it enjoys. 

The insurance section of the centennial issue 
of The Journal of Commerce contains a variety 
of articles on almost every phase of the busi- 


CHOOSING A COMPANY 


---a booklet 











There are certain fundamental tests by 
which a company may be judged, and 
it is for the purpose of emphasizing these 
governing points that this booklet has 
been prepared. In it are set forth 17 
tests for choosing a company. “Look 
before you leap” is a good maxim to 
follow in choosing a company as well as 
anything else. Legal Reserve life insur- 
ance has reached such a high level and 
there are so many good companies, that 
if this booklet serves to assist any man 
in choosing a company that will mean a 
future of happiness rather than disap- 
pointment, even though that company 
may be other than Mutual Trust, it will 
have served its purpose. 


Send for your copy today 


Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President : 
\“~ 77 West Washington Street , 
J, _CHICAGO, ILLINOIS : 

ee cAs Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” 33 
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Scranton - Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive 
Confidential communication invited from those 


with clean records and with ability to handle 
such an agency. Address 


Exclusive, care of THE SPECTATOR 








ness. Both domestic and foreign companies 
and methods are dealt with, and the special re- 
view of the paper’s insurance activities is dis- 
tinguished by the fact that it is of very real 
interest to the layman as well as to the insurance 
man. The insurance edition embraces 22 ,ages 
and extends to such a diversity of topics as 
group insurance, early history of indemnity cov- 
erages, marine insurance, changes of a century 
in fire underwriting, work of the National 
Board, general agency developments and prog- 
ress and a host of others. 

Tue SpecTATOR congratulates its honored 
and gray headed contemporary and is pleased 
that, for sixty years, it has itself been identified 
with the field of insurance. Newspapers 
throughout the country, together with THE 
SPECTATOR, are wishing The Journal of Com- 
merce that continued prosperity which its ser- 
vice to the public amply justifies. 


SUN LIFE CALLS UNPAID CAPITAL 

Will Add $500,000 to Paid Up Funds— 
Company Buys Into Imperial Oil 

The directors of the Sun Life Assurance 
Company of Canada have issued a call for pay- 
ment of $25 a share still unpaid on its stock. 
The company has 20,000 shares of a par value 
of $100 per share, of which $75 has been paid- 
in by the stockholders. Payment is due Jan- 
uary 2, 1928, and will bring the paid-up capi- 
talization of the company from $1,500,000 to 
$2,000,000. Stockholders who pay the amount 
due by January 15, 1928, will receive dividends 
from January 1. Those deferring payment un- 
til later will be credited from the date upon 
which the payment is made. 

The company has been growing rapidly dur- 
ing the past few years, in consequence of which 
the directors felt that the capital should be 
fully paid-in. 

Almost coincidentally announcement appeared 
to the effect that the company has invested 
heavily in Imperial Oil, Ltd. buying 84,896 
shares at $55 a share from the Standard Oil 
Company of New Jersey. The Standard Oil 
retains 4,700,000 shares of the Imperial’s total 
outstanding issue of 6,458,267 shares. The Sun 
Life, by this purchase becomes the second 
largest stockholder in the company and is ex- 
pected to take an active interest on its directo- 
rate. The Sun Life also holds a large block 
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of American Telegraph and Telephone Company 
stock, being the largest individual stockholder 
in that concern. It has consistently refused to 
dispose of its holdings, although the Telephone 
Company has importuned. it to do so. 





WE WANT LIVE WIRE 
INSURANCE MEN 


Highest commissions paid to 
those who can produce and organ- 
ize a territory. We give better 
and more protection for the same 
money than any other company; 
also better service to policy 
holders and agents. 


If you can produce, we need you 


INCOME 
GUARANTY COMPANY 


South Bend, Indiana 








The Verdict 


Your success as an underwriter de- 
pends upon the verdict brought in by the 
greatest jury in the world—the American 





public. For seventy-six years the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual has been building up | 
a nation-wide reputation. Its friends 
are everywhere and are ever ready to 
testify to the efficient service that it 
always renders. There is no better 
company to buy from and none better to 
represent in the Field. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, 
Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


More than a Billion and a Half 
of Insurance in Force 
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INDUSTRIAL INSURERS’ CONFERENCE 
To Meet in St. Louis, October 19-21 
The eighteenth annual meeting of the In- 

dustrial Insurer’s Conference will be held Wed- 

nesday, Thursday, and Friday, October 19, 20 

and 21, at the Coronado Hotel, St. Louis. Presi- 

dent B. L. Tatman announces that important 
business will be discussed. Among the speak- 
ers will be Dr. Frederick L. Hoffman, consult- 
ing statistician of the Prudential Insurance of 

America, whose subject is “The Sickness Factor 

in Modern Industry.” 

A meeting of the executive committee of 
the Conference will be held Tuesday evening, 
October 18, preceding the convention. 

The afternoons have been reserved for golf 
and other entertainment. There will be a din- 
ner dance Wednesday evening and the Con- 
ference banquet will be held Thursday evening. 


Buys Second Million Dollar Policy 

Cuicaco, ILt., October 3.—A second million 
dollar policy on the life of John A. Carroll, 
Chicago Banker and Realtor, has been issued 
by the Reliance Life Insurance Company of 
Pittsburgh. G. V. Cleary, general agert of 
Chicago, and Edward J. Schellentrager, ;resi- 
dent of the executive staff at Pittsburgh, repre- 
sented the company in closing the transaction. 
Mr. Carroll now has the largest amount of in- 
surance ever issued on one life by one com- 
pany. 

The second policy just issued has been un- 
derwritten by the Reliance Life in some forty 





agents 


SIX MEN 


TAKES OVER INDUSTRIAL BUSINESS 
Washington Fidelity National Reinsures 
Federal Reserve Life 

In conformity with its progressive policy of 
expansion the Washington Fidelity National In- 
surance Company has taken over the entire in- 
dustrial life business, amounting to about $1,- 
000,000 of insurance, of the Federal Reserve 
Life now operating in the two States of Kan- 
sas and Illinois. As all of this industrial busi- 
ness is located in Kansas City, Kan., it will be 
handled by the Kansas City, Mo., district of- 
fice. 

This arrangement is mutually advantageous 
to both companies. The Federal Reserve Life 
desires to concentrate its efforts on the writing 
of ordinary life, and to the Washington Fidel- 
ity National it means reduced overhead expense 
and better service to policyholders, especially 
along the line of transfers, due to the fact that 
the Washington Fidelity National operates in 
forty-seven States and the District of Colum- 
bia. 


Death of Thomas J. Green 
Thomas J. Green, treasurer of the Kansas 
City Life Insurance Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., died on Sunday, September 18. 








different companies in the United States aad 
Canada. Mr. Carroll now carries $2,150,600 in- 
surance. Only nineteen men in the United 
States carry more—three of them Chicagoans. 









We have six new terri- 
tories for six good men 
under real general 


Address 


The Manhattan Life Ins. Co. 


66 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 

















contracts. 
































GREETINGS 
TO N.A.L.U. 


from 


BANKERS NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


A new organization with $400,000 
of paid in Capital and Surplus 
writing all lines of life insurance 
—Ordinary, Standard and Sub- 
standard,—Group—Annuities—on 
the participating plan. 


Will operate in the Atlantic and 
central eastern states (except 
New York) and has a good pro- 
position for 


GENERAL AGENTS 
LOCAL AGENTS 


and 


BROKERS 


Full commissions on Sub-stand- 
ard, Disability and Double Indem- 
nity Premiums. 


ADDRESS 
Trust Bldg., Jersey City, N. J. 


OFFICERS 
Clarence Hodson...... Chairman of the Board 
Macward Thiet. 5 o5 eS President 
Ralph R. Lounsbury..... Executive Vice Pres. 
John L. Davis, M.D....V.P. and Med. Director 
Harry G. Austin........ V. P. and Treasurer 
Herman S. Turnmer................ Secretary 
Wallace J. Miller......... Agency Secretary 
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Record of Fraternal Orders 


Statistics of Leading Fraternal Societies Interestingly Presented in Tabulation Form 


While thirty-five years ago and even at the 
beginning of the twentieth century, fraternal 
orders were of comparatively larger size and of 
greater importance in the United States than 
they now are, they are, nevertheless, still a 
factor to be considered in the study of life in- 
surance results. There are at the present time 
-well over 500 fraternal societies licensed in the 
United States and operating under the jurisdic- 
tion of the various State insurance departments. 
Of this great number, 21 orders have over one 
hundred million dollars of insurance outstand- 
ing, while there are 101 with insurance in force 
amounting to ten million dollars or over. As 
indicated, the business transacted by most of 
the orders is negligible in amount, and their 
operations are restricted to small sectiors of 
the country, many, indeed, being limited to in- 
dividual cities or counties. That the majority 
of these societies are not larger or have not 
grown apace, may be ascribed to the narrow 
visioned policy of the officers of fraternal orders 
of those early days, who did not realize the 
value of adequate rates to supply reserves for 
the inevitable increased death rate of their 1.em- 
bers as the average age thereof increased. 

In the past few years, however, the leaders 
of fraternal insurance have recognized the need 
for a sound and permanent protection, and have 
so altered their plan of operation that rescrves 


larity. In its entirety, however, the business 
of fraternal insurance has not developed with 
the same virility as the business of Old Line 
Legal Reserve Life Insurance, thus apparently 
indicating that the coverage afforded by these 
legal reserve companies better suits the needs 
of, and is in consequence more popular with, 
or in greater demand by the insuring pubiic of 
the United States. 

It seems undeniable that fraternal societies 
have been potent factors in the up-building of 
life insurance to its present commanding posi- 
tion by providing protection to many holders of 
their certificates and so making the field fertile 
for increased sales of life insurance. It cannot 
be denied, however, that many of their merrbers 
have met with disappointment because some or- 
ganizations have been unable to fulfill thei orig- 
inal expectations by affording whole life insur- 
ance at their initial rates. 


While a number of fraternal orders have in 
late years been convinced that the legal reserve 
plan is the safest and surest plan of providing 
life insurance, and have, with the guidance and 
assistance of State supervising officials, adapted 
their methods to the principles of that system, 
there still remain many orders which have to 
meet and solve difficult problems in adjusting 
their policies and rates to the conditions in- 
volved in the inevitable rise in mortuary costs, 


of insurance in force at the end of 1926. Dur- 
ing the year they wrote $1,033,285,460 of insur- 
ance. In the same year 322 old-line legal re- 
serve companies had $79,492,142,287 of insur- 
ance outstanding, and wrote during 1926 $16,- 
366,593,878 of insurance. From these compara- 
tive figures the strong preference of the people 
at large for old-line life insurance is forcibly 
emphasized. 

In the accompanying tables there are pre- 
sented interesting statistics outlining the exper- 
ience of numerous leading fraternal orders in 
1926 and in previous years of some of them. 
Table I shows. the outstanding accounting items 
from the balance sheet of 47 leading fraternal 
orders with a recapitulation. This table shows 
that the end of 1926, 47 leading orders had ap- 
proximately $542,000,000 of assets. Total pay- 
ments to members were $95,818,296, as against 
$89,951,429 in 1925, or an increase of about $6,- 
000,000. The number of certificates written 
were $655,036, or about $31,000 more than .in 
1925. The number of terminations by lapse and 
death in 1926 was 553,307, or an increase of 
9773 from 1925. The gain in membership 
during 1926 was $56,647. Insurance in force 
for the 47 orders was at the end of 1926 some- 
thing over $6,630,000,000. Below will be found 
two columns of ratios and averages for the 
years 1925 and 1926 respectively : 






















































































are maintained on an adequate basis with sound caused by the insufficiency of assessments ate ee thee ne Pee Lana i169 97 
mortality tables and they are thus able to offer charged members in the early years. eg mortuary cost per member.... 19.72 19.03 
; P . - ~ i urplus assets per capital held December 
insurance of lasting value. Naturally the or- The Insurance Year Book, 1927 edition, Life OF isi sctasigece be tekeabnricn RAE: 62.97 67.30 
ganizations sponsored by such leaders have Volume, shows that 214 fraternal societies Fe waltanaraiae ae — . Pe Sg 
shown business increase with more or less ~egu- whose figures were available had $9,834,696,743 (Concluded on next page) 
TABLE 1.—FORTY-SEVEN LEADING FRATERNAL ORDERS 
= hal ea ES eae Ca Brotherhood; Brotherhood 
American | Ben Hur. Brith Brotherhood} Locomotive of Catholic Catholic 
, OP Se id oA vas pcidinesateiiwneds Insurance Abraham of Firemen & | Railroad | Benevolent | Knights of 
Union Ind. Order |Am. Yeomen| Enginemen | Trainmen Legion America 
T T T a Tr T T Tr 
Craw- “ _ i . 
CRT NOIR 65 sche xo 4a aio etcetera bw Aaesw oid ieee ead Columbus, | fordsville, | New York, |Des Moines,| Cleveland, | Cleveland, | Brooklyn, | St. Louis, 
Ohio Ind. N. Y. Ta. Ohio Ohio N. Y. Mo. 
EE EN vicisiomesiin ss va dbnrdnbeesnses es 1894 1894 1887 1897 1873 1883 1881 1877 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926............... 2,035,524} 1,038,100] = «+ ---- 1,895,610] 2,079,812] 4,380,960] —s....... - - 532,741 
Death claims paid in 1926........... 0. eee eeee ee eee 1,542,169 850,779, 1,158,700} 1,543,768 993,850] 2,518,307 149,265 426,047 
Total paid by members 10. 1926... occ cescccscccees 2,822,152] 1,870,709} 1,343,202) 5,807,737] 2,079,914] 6,738,888 191,626 575,447 
Total payments to members in 1926................. 1,759,966 883,059] 1,175,200] 2,284,536} 1,321,650) 6,201,283 181,920 445,022 
BNCOMNG SRVONTUE TOEO™. 3c orc aicis's 2 o.0ieciea cceinetaccieurs 2,448,667 461,614 183,292] 2,393,732] 1,138,746 384,857 30,753 1479349 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926...............04 6,928,906} 6,267,765} 2,830,399] 11,177,684] 13,989,515} 10,301,860] 2,817,991 1,529,622 
Total liabilities December 31, 1926. .....5..22.2cece8 3,515,393 234,212 304,192} §9,243,689 188,873 980,007} 2,815,303 43,943 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926..... 47;775 23,290 3,586 28,405 9,594 18,739 120 743 
Membership December 31, 1926............2ceeceeee 168,030 62,090 122,660 153,278 102,265 170,401 7,098 15,109 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926...... +20,142 —443 —9,472 +967 —230 +2,738 —329 —677 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926..............-. 178,913,187] 67,263,147| 61,330,000] 162,568,817] 158,642,500] 350,528,650] 6,924,250] 14,105,985 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926............. 1,512 866 2,364 1,373 658 1,356 203 361 
Lapsed certificates in 1926.......e.ecececeecceceeeee 25,552 22,782 10,694 23,931 8,954 13,713 156 1,059 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926................ 9.00 13.95 19.27 8.96 6.43 7.96 21.98 23.89 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1926}.......... 12.12 ey, ee A 12.37 20.33 25.71 rans 35.25 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926..... 20.32 100.38 20.59 12.61 134.90 54.70 -38 98.28 
Average amount of certificates in force............... 1,065 1,083 500 1,061 1,550 2,057 975 934 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1926f............ 11.38 Cy ed ere 11.66 13.11 3560 8 a kak 37-75 





* After deducting total liabilities. 


‘would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents montaly. §Liabilities include reserve. 


II 





t The foregoing costs do not include “‘quarterly dues”’ payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 
i y Company maintains a legal reserve. 


uUnavailable. 


per member per annum, and which 
a Includes juvenile 
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The Record of Fraternal Orders 
(Continued from previous page) 

Table II sets forth the most important items 
from the financial and policy exhibits of three 
of the leading societies, namely, the Royal 
Arcanum, The Maccabees and the Modern 
Woodmen of America. 

A resumé of the Royal Arcanum indicates a 
decrease in mortuary assessments and an in- 
crease in new members admitted in 1926, but a 
decrease in the total membership of the order 
at the end of the year. The death rate shows 
an increase of 1.0; while the average cost to 
each member per $1,000 was decreased by 6.79. 


a decrease in mortuary assessment and new 
members received in 1926, but an increase in 
the total membership at the end of the year. 
There were a fewer number of lapses than in 
the past four years, and the death rate per 
1000 shows a decrease of 2.1 and the average 
cost to members was decreased 15.42. The 
third order, Modern Woodmen, shows favorable 
results in the various items. Insurance in ‘orce 
shows an increase in 1926, while the death rate 
per thousand at risk increased 1.1 to 11.7 but the 
average mortuary cost per member decreased 
.15 to 20.26. 

Table III shows the gain or loss in member- 


two parts, the first showing 77 orders, which 


experienced 


a gain 


in 


insurance 


in forge 


arranged in order according to their gains, the 
most successful being at the top of the lis. 
The second section presents the exhibits of thos 
societies who suffered a loss (82 in number), 


the least affected being first. 


This table in. 


dicates that 159 had 7,303,944 certificates jp 

force at the beginning of 1926 and 7,364,815 2 

the end of that year, or a net gain of 60,871. 
Table IV is a complete showing of the death 


rate of 


thirty 
to 1926, inclusive. 


fraternal 
The column of ratios for 


orders 


197 


from 


1926 is supplemented by two columns, which 






































































































































Lapses show a decrease. The Maccabees show ship of 159 orders. This section is divided into (Concluded on page 17) 
| Degree of | Independ- 
Catholic |Honor. Prot.| Fraternal | Fraternal | Fraternal | Gleaners, Golden ent Order 
CIN NO O32 Cos Se are Order of | Ass’n, Sup. Aid Brother- | HomeIns. | Ancient | Cross, Un. of 
Foresters Lodge Union hood Society Order of Order Foresters 
Tr Tr Tr Tr af r r 
Los Phila- 
eS ee SS es ae Pe ee Chicago, St. Paul, | Lawrence, Angeles, delphia, Detroit, Knoxville, | Toronto, 
Ill. Minn. Kan. Cal. Pa. Mich. Tenn. Ont. 
Commenced busines ....... 0.0 resccesececccsecscss! 1883 1896 1890 1896 1885 1894 1876 1874 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926...............| 3,050,052 776,816] 2,953,837 Po orn § 19,134 343:959| 6,046,440 
ee Ce | 1,686,683 666,283 1,806,999 226,245 228,773 492,939 334,381 2,128,026 
Total paid by members in 1926.................-..+.+] 3,050,052] 1,270,044] 3,041,146 544,764 511,160} 1,654,077 392,759| 7,414,660 
Total payments to members in 1926............ cee 1,795,169 708,605} 1,895,424 417,451 306,534 550,813 335,648] 3,585,140 
ee Lr 1,802,642 645,360] 1,100,545 114,136 254,720 384,540 12,285] 2,209,414 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926.................-| 19,642,429] 6,422,573! 9,719,371] 1,722,119] 1,500,638] 3,013,077 206,462] 39,839,394 
Total liabilities December 31, 1926.................- 164,552 26,965} §7,323,579] §1,380,606] §1,425,627 149,215 47,961| §38,738,225 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926..... 4,796 7,027 18,493 819 3,962 10,224 1,270 30,415 
Membership December 31, 1926..............+2-000- 123,348 62,971 79,206 14,427 19,406 435177 10,662 155,712 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926...... —I,115 +1,110) —701 —875 —1I40 —4,773 —308 +1,759 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926................ | 119,545,331| 61,866,748] 78,346,915] 14,226,567] 12,131,537] 37,292,148] 9,393,764] 149,714,086 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926.............| 1,700 559 1,743 213 212 622 304 2,134 
EiRDOEG CUEPtHICAES MTHS... 2. cos 5 os ee eee eee ces 3,958 5,358 16,843 1,481 3,890 14,375 1,274 26,552 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926................ | 13-79 | 8.88 | 22.00 14.76 10.92 14.40 28.52 13.71 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1926f..........| 24.74 | 12.34 | 37.29 veh i ees: 44 32.27 38.83 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926.....} 157.98 101.56 | 30.25 23.67 3.86 66.30 14.87 7.07 
Average amount of certificates in force............. 969 982 989 986 625 864 881 961 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19267........... | <@5052. - ).. emesgo | 37,95 2 ae nee ST 36.62 40.39 
} 
Junior Order | Ladies’ Massachv- 
U. A. M., Knights Knights | Catholic Loyal Loyal setts 
PI UN SOI vic sncvn ce nnen asin saveveseve | National of of Pythias Benev. American | Association, The Catholic 
Council Columbus | (Insurance) | Association | Life Ass’n | Supreme | Maccabees | Order of 
Ben. Degree r Department) r | Council r Foresters 
New Indian- Jersey 
SEMEN oi eee xk wis, vs 50 26 Gee heb enes.ee se ewweue Pittsburgh,| Haven, apolis, Erie, Chicago, City, Detroit, Boston, 
Pa. Conn. Ind. te Ill. N.. J: Mich. Mass. 
| | 
Commenced business..............0000c cece eee ee | 1899 1882 1877 1890 1896 | 1889 1883 1879 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926...............| 565,716] 2,672,573)  2,522,501| 2,298,054 419,699 104,694] 6,643,282 737,798 
Death claims paid in 1926... ...... 2 .....5 00.0008: 131,111; 1,761,000] 1,851,855] 1,678,151 230,057 103,934| 3,662,858 738,389 
Total paid by members in 1926..............-.-.-.-| 712,236] 3,638,412) 3,441,007] 2,380,401 440,970} 119,788] 8,607,502 895,947 
Total payments to members in 1926...............- 160,154] 1,761,023 2,426,526, 1,678,151 234,290 104,707} 4;734,237 738,389 
Income ME ER ees Ee Sno wc tte 484,926] 1,956,827) — 1,498,791 1,136,142 44,148 7,845| 6,867,279 248,268 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926................- | 3,113,620! 24,850,006] 20,885,991| 12,596,127} 1,078,638 360,931| 33,991,908} — 3,100,792 
Total liabilities December 31, 1926...............-- | 77,021| §18,562,214| §18,556,438| 102,936 56,879 11,000} $31,249,458 47,320 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926... .| 4,539] 16,629 5,821 1,994 1,066 325 60,482 1,848 
Membership December 31, 1926............-.+2005+ 21,809| 235,704 89,376 105,681 13,837) 2,715 213,828 56,995 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926..... .| +1,887) —527 —s14 —2,013 —702 —63| +39,345 | +15 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926...........----. 26,608,977| 259,211,374] 120,712,424] 80,296,049] 14,135,983] 3,178,032] 225,746,256) 56,995,000 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926............. 118} 1,664 1,333 2,083 239 75 3,560) 739 
Lapeed certificates in 1926..............0.esecececes 2,362 14,892 3,729 1,924 1,515 313 16,931) 1,094 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926................| Soak 7.06 14.91 19.71 17.397 27.62 16.65 | 12.96 
Average mortuary cost per member in 19267..........| 17.78 11.34 28.23 21.74 30.35 38.56 31.07 | 12.94 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926.....| 139.24 26.67 26.06 118.17 73 a7 128.88 12.83 53-56 
Average amount of certificates in force.............. 1,220! 1,100 1,350 760 1,022 1,170 1,056) 1,000 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19267............ 24.260 |. 70:33 20.90 28.62 29.70 32.95 29.43 | 12.94 











* After deducting total liabilities. 


would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 


juvenile. 


t Includes Exchange. 


I2 


§ Liabilities include reserve. 


+ The foregoing costs do not include “‘quarterly dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per annum, 
ry Company maintains a legal reserve. 
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October 6, 1927 [ H E S PECTATO R Life Insurance 
TABLE I—Continued 
Modern Modern Mystic National | Neighbors New New Polish 
Brotherhood} Woodmen | Workers Union of England Era Life National 
NAME OPO Bee... oper ioe water amen encaes of of of the Assurance | Woodcraft | Order of | Association} Alliance 
America America World Society Protection U.S. of N. A. 
Mason Rock Grand 
ROGATION 3 ise SOS Raia sole oe line pas eee eee ene Ses City, Island, Fulton, Toledo, Portland, Boston, Rapids, Chicago, 
Iowa Ill. Ill. Ohio Ore. Mass. Mich. Ill. 
PomiMenceG DOMINOES oaks od cole ace cceceausccuebes 1897 1883 1896 1881 1897 1887 1897 1905 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926............... 906,205} 23,063,302} 2,168,907; 1,878,576 791,821 874,938 473,286, 1,826,225 
Peeathy: CIAIG MS SE- BOAO uo c's o0-0:5:6 6 W bie, ww: 54/90 ie ele 684,024] 22,587,011 963,362 1,301,296 838,399 751,621 439,265] 1,059,422 
Total paid by members in 1926... ........csececcece 1,196,882] 26,223,221] 2,201,205) 2,116,015 979,093 909,242 694,150} 2,253,633 
Total payments to members in 1926................. 974,011| 23,600,718 1,271,794 1,379,223 892,765 789,062 439,265 1,068,379 
PNCOMC SAVER ID IQIO, «6 oo os. a0 oUF soos Vers selew ce wes 337,165 1,747,993 512,956 779,051 162,919 206,619 62,225 1,494,545 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926............2+-0+ 8,687,395] 48,691,985] 5,779,631] 7,481,690] 4,044,253] 3,037,745 240,303} 12,258,629 
Total liabilities December 31, 1926..............005- 371,635] 2,901,117] §4,809,960} §7,066,476 119,139 70,135 86,848 340,772 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926..... 5,851 101,608 20,312 1,035 ,006 876 4,726 24,535 
Membership December 31, 1926..........-00eee cece: 44,872 1,138,279 76,721 27,827 71,155 24,753 34,698 168,955 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926..... : —1,359 +6,978 +6,698 —o62 +4,376 —647 +800 +9,026 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926.............:. 51,288,162/1,725,817,500] 74,574,431| 41,696,948] 85,144,900] 26,495,574] 41,850,500] 104,869,850 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926............. 611 13,209 830 717 771 583 399 1,864 
EADGEU CONGINCOTOR EL FOAL. 0. 5:0 cass Waiess eves eet see 6,158 79,722 14,612 1,280 2,859 902 3,527 13,645 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926................- 13.62 11.69 10.82 25.76 10.83 23.55 II.50 11.03 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1926f.......... 20.20 20.26 28.27 67.52 13.13 35.35 13.64 10.80 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926..... 185.30 40.24 12.63 14.92 55.16 119.87 4.41 70.53 
Average amount of certificates in force............... 1,143 1,517 972 1,498 1,196 1,070 1,206 621 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1926}............ 17.67 13.36 29.09 45.06 9.30 33.03 11.31 17.41 
Polish R. C.|/Praetorians,| Protected Railway Royal 
Pane? OF CHR od sscc es Nelne Kaaroeere eneunee Union of The Home Conductors Royal Royal Royal Neighbors 
America r Circle of America| Arcanum /Highlanders League of America 
Cedar Rock 
BOEMBION 35 so ey ce ehie vot dea Manis we Ree CAO Ne wk ome Chicago, Dallas, Sharon, Rapids, Boston Lincoln, Chicago, Island, 
Ill. Tex. a. Iowa Mass. Neb. Ill. Ill. 
Commenced HiSINHAS... <5,. cca O25 oo hoe Salen cen oe 1887 1898 1886 1868 1877 1896 1883 1895 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926............... 1,022,188 822,922 1,144,071 1,644,600} 5,823,125 452,626 565,432} 6,509,592 
BICOE CAMS PRIS 1 OIG. og < wrc.:eis. oa cio verb clee es cin.e/e 594,007 340,805 1,378,287} 1,559,224] 4,424,205 269,164 624,718] 3,621,144 
Total paid by members in 1926.............0eeeeees 1,233;779| 1,107,542} 2,281,809] 1,817,958] 6,431,825 552,057 670,388} 6,509,592 
Total payments to members in 1926.............+--- 617,336 425,425 1,621,733| 1,746,224] 4,538,339 371,302 649,063; 3,645,369 
MCIRG GAVEUIGIO. «os so a:0 oso eclee inld eee wees 908,437 665,748} —142,511 168,710] 2,175,975 219,335 114,672} 4,385,621 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926.............++5-- 7,733,256| 6,401,055] 1,122,890} 4,303,836] 21,473,376] 2,852,074] 4,254,704] 29,333,987 
Total liabilities December 31, 1926............00005- 59,231 86,911 183,500 273,037 06,493 25,900 107,483 509,895 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926..... 8,700 7,014 u 2,266 5,716 854 858 36,750 
Membership December 31, 1926.............. 020000: 93,104 37,510 110,137 54,058 106,588 19,216 19,715 482,429 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926...... +3,958 —69 —20,538 —I,071 —3,080 —594 —778 113,235 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926.............-+- 59,449,550] 47,094,496] 104,254,185| 99,247,500] 166,253,540] 25,560,650} 25,032,250] 460,552,250 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926............. 953 267 u 820 2,537 209 362 3,786 
EADSOd Cértificntes Ul 1O90s ss ns conc sc soe enc Ledaeet es 3,789 7,444 u 2,418 6,259 1,239 1,274 19,648 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926...........++++- 10.24 FES u 15.17 23.60 10.87 18.36 7.85 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1926f.......... 10.98 21.94 10.39 30.43 54.62 23.55 28.67 13.49 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926..... 82.43 168.33 8.53 74.55 192.96 147.09 210.30 59-74 
Average amount of certificates in force............... 639| 1,260 947 1,836 1,560 1,330 1,269 954 
Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 1926f.....4...... 17-10. | 17.47 10.97 16.57 35.03 17.71 22.59 14.13 
ii Woodmen 
Scottish Security Woman’s | Women’s o?, of the World 
NAME: OF ORDOR 04 icxtat)«<60 ee ee ec. Clans, Benefit Shield of Benefit Catholic | Woodmen | (Sovereign Totals, 
Order of Ass’n Honor __| Association Order Circle Camp) Forty- 
r r Foresters r r Seven 
ae Boston, Topeka, | Baltimore, |Port Huron,}| Chicago, Omaha, Omaha, | Orders 
ee ere eee ee ee ee ee oe ee ee Mass. Kan. Md. Mich. Ill. Neb. Neb. 
Commenced bupiness.......sccccccccccccccccccsetes 1878 1892 1885 1892 1891 1895 1890 | 
Mortuary assessments received in 1926..............- 227,857] 3,541,666 SO,SGQ) SABA AOG! 6 0 scicrie:s 1,892,076} 9,080,449} 108,821,525 
Death claims paid in 1926.........eeeceecceccceeess 136,988] 2,956,868 86,250 1,793,943 1,205,393 1,199,711 7,410,262| 83,135,938 
Total paid by members in 1926.........esseeeeeeees 270,018} 4,487,786 83,769} 3,784,641] 1,827,774, 2,691,766] 11,630,078) 141,498,823 
Total payments to members in 1926.........+.+e+0-- 138,788} 3,153,816 86,250} 2,383,493 1,248,508 1,329,610 7,762,926) 95,818,296 
Income saved in “A SES ery oe een tr rer ee 142,259 731,679 7,781 1,361,555 952,542 1,831,859] 6,589,997} 51,374,010 
Admitted assets December 31, 1926..........-e02+0:: 1,057,205} 5,061,499 281,560] 22,063,252) 9,541,125] 18,941,621) 79,531,860) 542,062,749 
Total liabilities December 31,:1926............2+200: 15,793 1,483,304 12,500 385,723 147,834 542,152 1,638,122] 157,289,568 
Certificates written, revived and increased in 1926.... | 2,186} 21,141 27 26,225} By 3,185 13,422 57,781 655,036 
Membership DOCCMMDES GI; TOGO sa 60. ie ck ede as eens eee 22,223 203,853 2,755 235,865] § 66,350 130,417 497,019] 5,718,284 
Gain (+) or loss (—) in membership during 1926...... +58) —8,126 —I5I +103 +273 +118 +3,946 +56,647 
Insurance in force December 31, 1926.......+.+++-+- | 11,741,851| 230,801,548] 2,167,750] 184,863,828} 58,299,851| 129,805,174 612,833,154|6639,373,169 
Certificates terminating by death in 1926............. 213 2,793 109 2,337 1,242 1,347 6,517 68,467 
Lapsed certificates in i toe eee 1,915] 26,178 69 23,720 1,670 11,579 31,601) 484,840 
Death rate per 1000 members in 1926..........0---.. | 9.59 13.70 39.57 | 9.91 18.72 10.33 | 13.55 | 31-97 
Average mortuary cost per member in 1926f..........; 10.26 | 17.37 26.35 | 90GG | te cow 14.51 18.27. | 19.03 
Surplus assets* per capita held December 31, 1926..... | 46.85 | 17.55 97.64 | 91.91 141.57 141.09 156.70 | 67.30 
Average amount of certificates in force............... 528] 1,132 787 784 879] 995 1,233| 1.161 
‘Average mortuary cost per $1000 in 19267............| 19.41 15.35 37.2 Be Bae eee | | 16257 14.82 | 16.39 
andwhic 








* After deducting total liabilities, + The foregoing costs do not include “‘quarterly dues” payable for lodge expenses, ranging from $3 to $6 per member per anaum, 


would increase the cost on an average about twenty-five cents monthly. 
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(Continued) 
TABLE II.—RECORD OF THREE LEADING ORDERS TABLE II.—Continued 
= ROYAL ARCANUM THE MACCABEES. 
Membe: Sow é 23 " o* sae 
Mortuary ; ember! Members| Deaths “se |Ads¢ woe | oes 
YEAR Assess- —_ — at End | Occur- |Lapses er: xo s Mortuary Claims embers|Members} Deaths msg ASE 
ments. Year, |of Year. | ring. S50] 8s YEAR Assess- Paid Admit- | at End | Occur- | Lapses} og | &5¢ 
: Sas | Psu ments. ted in | of Year.| ring. so] ¢ oa 
= an Year. AXA Pas 
$ <_h 
$ = 
1926....] 5 823,175 | 4 538 339 5,716] 105,588] 2,537] 6259] 23.6 54.62 $ $ . 
1925----| ,7:6,243 | 4,558,073] 4.357] 109,668] 2,475] 7.462] 226 | 61,41 1926 ...| 6,613,282] 4.734.227] 20.150] 213,828] 3,560/ 16,931] 16.7 | 31.07 
1924...-] 4,666,621 | 4,531 992 3.887] 115,248 | 2,484] 7,711] 21.6 40.50 1925....| 8,114,199 | 3,745,528 | 22,820] 174,483] 3,287] 24,368; 188 46.49 
1923 5,544,203 | 4,754,426 4.347 | 121,556] 2,609} 7,055] e1.5 45 58 1924....| 6,287,387 | 3,832,850] 17.637] 179,318] 3,224] 26,086] 18.0 35.06 
1922 5,804,808 | 4,519 202 6,351 | 126,874] 2,419] 7,873] I91 45-74 1923..-.| 6,240,497 | 5,552.494| 15,683] 190,991] 3,843] 66,438] 20.1 32.67 
1921 6,075,291 | 4,621,349 6,362 | 130.815] 2,464] 8,050] 18.8 46 45 1922....} 6.257.288 | 6,335 045} 13,520] 245.589] 4, 39.292] 16.5 25.47 
1920... .| 6,316,730 | 4,868.445| 9.487] 135.567| 2,586] 5,707] ig.r | 4658 — 192T-.-.| 5.231.746 | 5.975.293] 14,418 | 275.421] 3,944 | 28.302] 14.3 | 19.00 
I9I9.... “| 6:559.874 5,464,053 | 7,551 | 134,373| 2.693] 6,236| 20.1 | 4884 1920....| 5,660,880 | 6,058,202] 19,061 | 293.249] 4,236] 15.171} 14.5 | 19.31 
IgI8.. 7,175,627 | 6,008,349 2,946 | 135.751 | 3.459]..9,304] 25.5 52.87 I919....] 5,460,622 | 6,826,742] 19,982] 293.595] 4,295 | 16,892] 14.6 18,60 
1917....| 7.825.966 | 6,892,331 51320 | 145,568 | 3,431 | 33,550] 235 53-76 I918....] 5,331,426 | 5,467,297} 17,970] 294,800] 4.861] 18,370] 16.5 18.09 
1916 8,187,320 | 9,456.296] 7,428] 177.235] 4,149] 60,139] 23.4 40.20 1917....| 5,290,245 | 5.244,332| 19,182 | 300,061 | 4,170] 17,482] 13.9 17.63 
IgI5 8,654,380 | 9,007,231 | 12,706] 243.095 | 4,048] 11,549] 166 35.60 I9I6....| 5,279,811 | 4,048,383 | 18,163 | 302,531 | 3,723 | 20.470] 12.3 17.45 
1914 8,804,369 | 8,766,013} 12,017] 245,986] 3,.798| 10,808] 15.0 35.83 I915..--| 5,335,197 | 4,826,193} 2t, 308.561 | 3,705 | 27,676] 12.2 17.29 
1913--+-) 7,751,195 | 8,516,220] 12,466] 248,575 | 3,733| 10,472] 15.0 31.18 I914-.--| 4,384,705 | 3,681,532] 80,052] 318,402] 2,982] 28,691 9.0 13.76 
IgI2 7,858,356 | 8,151,005 | 16,189] 250.314] 3,650] 11.113 14.5 31.39 1913--..] 4,051.995 | 3,748,164 | 28,192] 270.023] 2,859] 26,717] 10.6 15.00 
IQII....| 7,964,997 | 8,221,168 | 16,123 | 248,888] 3,551] 9,142] 14.3 32.00 1912....! 3,985,248 | 3,619,521 | 34,426] 271,407] 2,740] 32,061] 30.1 14.68 
1910... .| 8.084.467 | 8,121,831 | 15,460] 245.458| 3,579] 9,351] 14.5 32.96 I9II....} 3,908,410} 3,390,358] 32,327 | 271,784] 2,613] 28,331] 9.6 | 14.38 
1909....| 8,202,265 | 7,625,873] 17,731] 242,928] 3,260] 11,794 13.0 30.06 I9I0....] 3,903,677 | 3,545,243 | 28.242 | 270,401] 2,517 | 24,338 9-3 14.43 
1908... .] 8,390,332 | 7,686,749 | 13,282] 240,251 | 3,210] 10,2¢1] 134 34-93 1909....| 3,976,925 | 3,543,406] 26,451 | 269,014] 2,417] 27,037] 8.9 | 14.78 
1907... 1596,351 | 7,931.961 | 12,568} 240,430] 3,253] 9.779] 13.5 35-73 1908....} 4,246.733 | 3,294,278 | 23,811 | 272,017] 2,311 | 31,300 8.5 15.61 
1906....| 8.934.202 | 7,704,487] 8,393] 240,894 3,097] 19,758] 12.5 36.05 1907....] 4,181,245 | 3,118,456] 25.243 | 281,817] 2,402] 26,847] 8.5 14.73 
1905...-] 8,094,566 | 8,021,413 | 22.678] 254,756| 3,225 | 69,780| 11.5 28.94 1906....} 4,159,413 | 2,977,182 | 20,170 | 285,823] 2,325] 30,913] 7.9 | 14.23 
1904.. . 868,396 | 8,155,469 | 35.980 | 305,083 | 3,175] 10,811] 10.8 | 26.75 1905....| 4,266,679 | 3,106,372] 39.141 | 298,891 | 2,402] 60,224) 7.7 | 1374 
1903...+} 7,595,893 | 7,320,551 | 39,581 | 283,089] 2,815] 7,999] 10.5 27.94 1904....] 4,512,184 | 3,470,966 | 50,369 | 322,376] 2,265 | 67,032 6.8 13.60 
1902... .| 7,140,665 | 6,899 33,216 | 254,322] 2,546] 7,480] 10.5 29.43 1903....] 4,159,399 | 3,055,454 | 88,505 | 341,304] 2,108] 30,657] 6.7 | 13.27 
I90I....| 6,860,988 | 6,595,105 | 31,055 | 231,132] 2,375] 7,622] 10.8 | 31.10 1902....] 3,598,146 | 2,609,006 | 70,780 | 285,564] 1,723] 23,792] 66 | 13.68 
1900....] 6,604,709 | 6.277,069 | 24,086] 210,074] 2,229] 5,651] 11.0 | 32.70 IQOI....] 2,960,439 | 2,175,168 | 56,787 | 240.299] 1,492) 18,828) 6.7 | 13.33 
1899....] 6,491,620 | 6,083,452 12,913 | 193,868} 2,094] 6,135] 10.9 33-90 1900... 2,543,441 | 1,950,538 | 51,285 | 203,832] 1,250] 16,692 6.2 12.69 
1898....] 5,719,015 | 5,279,243 9,039 | 189,184] 1,898 | 13,062 9.9 29.77 1899....] 2,082,080 | 1,701,019] 54,293] 197,132] 1,088] 18,325 6.0 11.64 
1897....] 5,405,774 | 5 210,824 | 13,299] 195,105] 1,812] 6,643 9.4 28.05 1898....| 1,751,688 | 1,270,353] 40, 162,252 788 | 16,313 5.2 11.59 
1896....| 4,882,548 | 5,002,674 | 22,452 | 190,261] 1,731] 4,520] 9.5 | 26.80 1897....| 1,415,738 | 1,135,338] 35.952] 138,663 696] 15,360] 5.4 | 11.00 
1895....| 4,204,008 | 4,197,446] 20,454 | 174,060| 1,527 4,174 9.2 25.22 1896. . 1,256,897] 962,875] 32,046] 118,767 568 | 14,580 ee: 11.93 
1894....] 4,190,030 | 3,959,600 16,975 | 159,307| 1.344] 4,750 8.7 27.23 1895.. 1,021,254 817,070] 37,895 | 101,869 494 | 12,152 5.5 11.45 
1893....| 3,693,916 | 3,770,750] 16,086 | 148,426] 1.296] 3,553| 9.1 | 25.87 1894...-] 799,084] 694,795] 29,661) 76,620 376] 9,134] 5.8 | 12.33 
1892....! 3,432,834 | 3,401,750] 17,293] 137,189) 1,141] 3,729] 87 | 26.18 1893.. 641,334 | 502,933] 21,956] 53,222 318] 6,693] 7.0 | 14.03 
I89I....] 3,129,420 | 3,096,250] 17,089 | 124,766| 1,009] 2,680] 85 | 26.50 1892... 367.458 | 313,846] 17,942] 38,277 187] 2,654] 6.2 | 11.95 
1890... .] 2,803,060 | 2,717,302] 16,802| 111,366 947} 2,482] 9.0 | 26.77 I891....| 266,043] 246,306] 6,405] 23,176 133 6.6 | 13.27 
1889. 2,158.310 | 2,146,526] 13,357] 97,993 750| 1,5909| 8.2 23.33 1890... 214,035 | 175,300] 3,808] 16,904 92] 508] 6.0 | 13.99 
1888. 2,120 609 | 2,024,700] 10,789] 86,935 690 | 2,335 8.3 255° 1889.. 130,200} 134,000] 4,525] 13,696 69 531 5-9 11.11 
1887... .| 1,933,033 | 1,940,500] 10,847| 79,171 636] 1,563] 8.5 25.73 1888....] 84,783 77,200} 4,433] 9771 37 561] 4.7 | 10.80 
1886. 1,543,829 | 1,512,000] 12,010! 70,823 522| 1,622 7.9 23.47 1887. 46.837 43,000 2,456 5,936 23 287 4-7 9.64 
* Membership as of Dec. 31 * Membership as of Dec 31. 
LE Il.—Contin 
MODERN AWOODMEN OF / ‘AMERICA 
INCOME. EXPENDITURES. INSURANCE ACCOUNT. Average 
YEAR. F ees ® Total é a pete Certificates te Average Death orate a 
an ssessment. Losses Paid. xpenses. urse- in o. of Ris’ per 
Dues. Income. nh. +S ments, Force. Exposed. Members.* Member. * 
ee $2,077,180 | $24,146 041 | $28,731,063 | $23,600,718 | $1,646,139 | $26,992,000 1,138 279 1,134,790 II.7 $20 26 
1925..... ec ccccccccces. 2,696,733 24,266,717 28,617,321 21,014,080 2,160,506 24,747 947 1,131,301 1,129,291 10.6 £0.41 
re ne 2,028,333 23,521,962 27,517,505 20,080,819 1,628,331 23,381,881 1,127,281 1,110,579 10.1 19.90 
a 1,982,075 | 25,183,266 | 27,134,205 19,853,534 1,627.933 | 22,940,413 1,105,877 1,089,998 10.3 20.02 
SPOR nies soseivncech nits 1,923,320 | 22,731,809 | 26,390,283 | 18,305,027 1,523,825 | 21,001,112 1,074,118 1,063,612 9-7 20.53 
— RDS. Sws ewig aie ainda 1,916,022 22,736,746 25,722,137 16,741,450 1,686.469 19,155,637 1,053, 105 1,056,224 9.0 21.56 
ee tennreanss 1,960,427 | 23,441,427 | 26,094,393 | 17,317,744 1,548,315 | 19,571,007 | 1,059,344 1,056,738 9.5 22.14 
919. Tet eeteeeeececeees! 2,549,481 | 10,587,167 22,130,048 | 21,526,138 1,437+145 | 23,738,794 1,054,131 1,060,646 10.4 20.41 
re ee 2,755,016 | 17,073.670 20,728,605 18,383.423 1,168,519 | 20,110,431 1,067,161 1,057,086 12.8 16.84 
eet Sts sen stecesanses 2,382,228 | 14,730,356 | 17,112,584 | 14,968,437 1,033,388 | 16,744,933 1,047,011 1,027,710 8.5 13.20 
a Stee eceeeceeceeees!| 2,266,660 | 12,808,644 | 15,075,304 | 13,960,251 964,306 | 15,560,857 1,008,410 9741317 8.1 12.70 
Lens titi tteseeeseeeee| — 2,1§529320 | 12,411,714 | 14,564,034 | 12,421,741 804,940 | 13,668,477 940,225 931,680 7.8 13.20 
> ahah tee ere 1,912,911 12,191,113 14.104,024 11,566,265 1,417.006 | 12,983,271 923,136 915,784 7.4 13 20 
19 Srereeeeseccceeseeee| 1,766,036 | 12,443,215 | 14,209,851 11,966,337 1,327,397 | 13,203,734 2 935,599 7-5 13-70 
Anka CECT TOT 1,938,049 14,010,100 15,948,149 12,359,055 1,807,825 14,166,880 962,966 1,073,350 7.4 14.59 
__ __ SOROS ee 2,070,605 | 14,134,767 | 16,205,372 | 11,613,843 1,965,411 | 131579254 1,183,733 1,156,769 6.1 10.04 
TS £ ei cwebcke geass 1,798,950 12,180,056 13,979,006 10,857,085 1,309,072 12,266,137 1,129,805 1,087,837 6.0 9.98 
mo | LE oe tit:nip inst anaes 1,516,528 | 11,360,394 12,876,922 9,874,739 1,301,645 11,176,383 1,045,869 1,003,084 5.8 9.84 
Sar een 1,202,090 8,555,671 95757.761 8,828,793 1,323,956 10,052,749 960,299 920,182 5-7 9.59 
SSS a eee 1,089,288 9,086,098 10,175,386 8,051,909 915,081 8,974,803 880,064 840,659 8.9 9.58 
= Bale SeWd.ane a. ecssareaie 1,164,633 8,047,081 9,211,714 7,122,218 827,392 7:949,510 801,254 7572546 5.6 9.4° 
= behead tere bates . 134,005 | 8,309,968 | 8,503,973 | 6,611,361 942,703 | 74554,064 713,837 687,395 5-5 er 
MNES V0 8's. si0'a wep dances 129,929 6,980,303 7,110,232 6,688,997 812,032 7»504,712 660,952 660,552 5.6 10.12 
te DENSA Cas pA as anes et 112,327 6.958.193 7,070,520 5:973:474 866,847 6,840,322 660,151 662,159 5.0 g.02 
ma Dipdinn sx abwenicuse 107,567 6,358,742 6,466,309 5,592,883 636,087 6,231,454 664,166 642,933 4-9 8.70 
Satie ears a 137.131 | 6,198,054 | 6,355,185 | 5,143,552 682,432 | 5,828,387 621,700 579779 4.9 8.87 
+ ag PREC, ee eter 115,230 4,859,585 4,974,815 4,181,151 385,125 4,566,276 537.858 483.1 4.7 8.65 
Ee aaeeaeaea dae 81,891 315831836 3:665,727 |  3.455,020 441,643 | — 3,896,663 428,361 377:425 4.9 9.15 
pe ee 61,766 2,860,578 2,922,344 2,407,600 315,150 2,722,750 326,488 2933530 4.5 8.20 
1896 PEERS Swinin ces Ga 505 53,078 2,305,866 2,359,544 1,905,250 227,871 2,133,121 259,584 233,060 4.4 8.18 
Seeded aad pp ey 442,410 2,050,537 24499947 1,813,850 500,654 2,360,566 206,536 182,654 4.8 9.93 
eS: PeGrnnhseiientils 362,667 1,557,952 1,920,619 1,408,467 495,961 1,894,426 158,781 136,863 5.1 10.29 
oC. caaewk os 263,201 1,203,756 1,466,957 1,104,500 326,455 1,439,955 114,045 101,584 5.1 10.87 
a RS ae Ae 178,566 981,789 1,160,355 906,200 233,841 1,140,041 88,223 80,434 5-4 11.37 
gonna meron os 199,462 740,018 939,480 695,000 253,833 948,833 72,644 62,370 5-2 11.15 
<i heel e etyh 124,809 564,720 689,529 500,800 146,007 646,807 §2,085 47,390 §.% 10.57 
See ores cccceceves 79,623 521,896 601,519 476,000 136,958 612,958 42,694 41,121 §.3 11.58 
_ ae 120,314 278,520 398,834 220,000 165,441 385,441 39.547 32,264 2.7 6.82 
*Membership as of Dec. gr. 
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(Continued ) 
TABLE III.—ORDERS SHOWING GAIN IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1926 ORDERS SHOWING LOSS IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1926 
a] os 7} 3 n 
22 | Certifi- | tCertifi- | Certifi- . 23 Certifi- 
oq cates cates cates Gain aq cates 
NAME OF ORDER E°3 | in Force | Written | in Force NAME OF ORDER Es in Force 
gS Jaa, 1, in Jan. 1, Year a5 Jan. 1, 
Oo 1926 1926 1927 O 927 
The Maccabees. 2.65. sccccccice 174,483 60,482 213,828 39,345 
American Insurance Union........ 147,888 47,775, 168,030 20,142 Benevolent Soc. of U. S. for Propa- 
Royal Neighbors of America...... 469,194 36,750} 482,429 13,235 gation of Cremation............ 4,743 
Polish Nat’l Alliance of U.S.N.A.. 159,929 24,535} 168,955 9,026 Order of the Amaranth........... 2,979 
Modern Woodmen of America..... 1,131,301 101,608; 1,138,279 6,978 Fraternal Order of Eagles......... 3,682 
Mystic Workers of the World..... 70,023 20,312 76,721 6,698 Catholic Knights of Ohio......... 8,457 
Aid Assns. for Lutherans......... 45,204 8,886 51,773 6,569 Farmers Life Ins. Ass’n........... 3,205 
Teachers Protective Union........ 16,784 10,381 23,347 6,563 American Catholic Union......... 747 
Daughters of America Nat’! Coun., German Order of Harugari of Ill... 904 
SE RA ee re ee 118,812 20,409; 123,525 4,713 Onder of St. GEatW occ cc cccscce 2.179 
Neighbors of Woodcraft.......... 66,779 8,006 71,155) 4,376 Loyal! Association, Sup. Co........ 2,715 
Polish R. C. Union of America.... 89,146 8,700 93,104 958 Hancock County Mut. Life Ass’n. . 2,804 
Woodmen of the World, Sov. Juris- Low German Gd. Lodge of U. S. of 
diction CNGBAD. «055+ 50> ebgses 493,073 57,781; 497,019 3,946 Matis ease aees cnet uous ed 6,596 
Colored Knights of Pythias (End. DR Re Pee Pere & 2,146 
DEDE). ccow ot tigks eee ts seo a 18,084 6,354 21,339 3,255 Me EE, We CU VE ov nw avdacees 3,141 
German Beneficial Union......... 69,040 12,822 72,191 3,151 BO I sic bei esbeecs's 14,722 
Lutheran Brotherhood............ 490 3,67 8,3 2,823 PEON Ch Wg COM Rca oo we ca ce comse 1,409 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 167,663 18,739} 170,401 2,738 Hungarian Aid Ass’n...... ieee 8,605 
American Woodmen, Sup. Camp... 7,203 16,951 59,211 2,008 American Benefit Society 1,050 
Liberty Life Assurance Society... . 23,457 8,177 25,352 1,895 Western Catholic Union.......... 12,273 
Jr.0. U. A. M., Nat’l Co., Ben. Deg. 19,922 4,539 21,809 1,887 Brotherhood of America.......... 3,001 
Artisans Order of Mut. Protection. 29,702 5,672 31,565 1,863 Fraternal Home Insurance Soc..... 19,406 
Ind, Order of Foresters........... 153,953 30,415} 155,712) 1,759 Conselno Supremo da Irmandade do 
Gd. Carniolian Slovenian Cath. Un. ,454 ,266 ,00 1,552 Divino Espirito Santo do Estado 
L’Union St. Jean Bap. D’Amerique 49,264 6,727 50,739 1,475 ie Rado a dec cus nee és 8,898) 
Lutheran Mutual Aid Society..... 9,169 2,241 10,631 1,462 Shield of Honor, Md............. 2.755 
Workmen’s Sick & Death Benefit Independent Western Star Order... 1,433 
Fund of U.S. Bien ewig sects cess 57,115 4,013 58,491 1,376 Fraternal Reserve Ass’n.......... 14,230 
Polish Nationa! Union of America.. 6,916 1,451 8,206 1,290 Kaights of Pythias of N. A., etc., 
Degree of Honor Superior Lodge... 61,861 7,027 62,971 1,110 pe eee ene 2,636 
Alliance Nationale. .............- 32,817 4,274 33,849} 1,032 Sons of Hermda, Grand Lodge..... 22,324 
Polish Union of U.S. of N.A..... 20,485 1,81 21,513 1,028 St. Joseph Union of Canada....... 20,611 
Brotherhood of American Yeoment. 152,311 28,405} 153,278 967 Ind. Ord. of Good Samaritans and 
Western Bohemian Frat. Ass’n.... 23,369 1,469 24,254 885 Daughters of Samaria.......... 11,937 
Scandinavian American Fraternity. 9,536 1,491 10,398 862 A. O. U. W. (So. Dakota)......... 4,910 
New Era Life Association......... 33,898 4,726 34,698 800 Ord. of Mut. Protection, Sup. Lodge 5,342 
Homesteaders Life Association... . 15,675 4,091 16,444 769 Railway Mail Ass’n.............. 18,792 
Equitable Fraternal Union........ 26,418 2,768 27,097 679 Societe des Artisans Canadien 
£-O. 0. W., No: Dakotsé....-.. 5. 20,635 ,984 21,242 607 WU 8 ere neuer dt. 06% dec ets 58,480 
Allianza-Hispano-Americatia...... ,879 3,784 9,412 533 Cath. Women’s Benevolent Legion.. 10,703 
Ind. Workmen’s Circle of America. 5,431 1,700 5,933 502 , Se Ay yl eee ere i 
German R. C. Knights of St. George 24,709 1,614 25,199} 490 Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
MADRE URIQUSUR So soins ernie. o..0/es-aele's 14,975 3,868 15,428) 453 men and Enginemen........... 102,265 
Slovenic National Benefit Society. . 38,136 3,479 38,540) 404 Free Sons of Israel, Ind. Order.... 5,803 
Slovenic Progressive Benefit Soc... 6,332 769 6,732 400 Progressive Order of the West..... 11,633 
Nat’! Fraternal Soc. of the Deaf... 5,815 510 6,197 ee a A a ere 12,545 
Catholic Aid Ass’n of Minnesota... 14,523 717 14,852 329 Nat’! Slovak Soc. of the U.S.A... 42,176 
Catholic Ladies of Columbia...... 826 684 10,154! 328 Sons of Veterans, U. S. A., Death 
Slovak Gymnastic Union Sokol of es ere eee 13,804 
WS SE, es Sova: seacen oe aa Oe areas at 11,391 997) 11,716 325 Bayerische Nat’! Verband von Nord 
Western Slavonic Association...... 1,499 380 1,808} 309 fe RR eer rrr rc 2,248 
Penna.-Slovak Roman and Greek Degree of Honor of Nebraska..... 8,690 
Catholic TRON cis. o60a5e6eeed 22,665 1,053} 22,940 275 United Order of the Golden Cross. . 10,662 
Women’s Cath. Order of Foresters. 66,077 3/185) 66,350 273 Catholic Benevolent Legion....... ,098' 
Beavers Nat’! Mutual Benefit.... 20,244 3,534 20,501) 257 Onder Somb of ZiGM. 2... ec cccaccces 3,851 
Mutual Benefit and Aid Society... 4,895 423 5,109} 214 Supreme Tribe of Ben Hur........ 62,090 
Polish Nat’! Alliance of Brooklyn. . 10,561 740 10,767} 206 Federal Reserve Ass’n............ 39 
Pe ei Ae 8 See eye 4,905 1,621 5,092) 187 Knignts of Pythias, Ins. Dept., Sup. 
AO. 8... We CARED es onsen csceeve 13,636 3,20) 13,813 177 Wes do ca Sana «ds + oa deeacs 89,376 
Modern Samaritans.............. 4,851 6 5,015 164 Knights of Columbus............. 235,704 
Coricordia Mutual Benefit League.. 5,878 328 6,027 149 Royal Highlanders....... rere rey 19,216) 
Columbian Fraternal Association... 5,669 4,961 5,815 146 Golden Seal Assurance Society..... 10,999) 
Association Canado Americaine.... 13,700 1,128 13,843) 143 New England Order of Protection, 
Western Mutual Life Ass’n....... 15,11 1,614 15,235 125 SUP, LODGE. oo ove ives sccssios 24,753 
Woodmen Circles. oi cc cs eek >» 130,299 13,420 130,417 118 Catholic Knights of America...... 15,109 
Woman’s Benefit Association 235,762 26,225) 235,865 103 "THe Praetoriame. 23. << 0c ccccces 37,510 
Portuguese Fraternity of U.S. A... 6,190 639} 6,292 102 Fraternal Aid Union............. 79,206 
Danish Brotherhood in America... 19,318 1,091 19,414} 96 Loyal American Life Ass’n........ 13,837 
MMRGHCKEY TIGIMIN «0. 0:0. + «:010-4,u50 6% 4,449 187) 4,536| 87 A. O. H. Life Insurance Fund..... 3,342 
Cath. Family Protec. Assn. of Wis. . 2,819 192 2,903 84 gt Ee ee eee oe 19,715 
U. S. Letter Carriers Mut. Benefit Fraternal] Brotherhood (Sup. Lodge) 14,427 
IS op 0 Neng a so wee 5,419 523 5,499 80 Canadian Order of Foresters (High 
Bohemian R. C. Union........... 3,227 141 3,294 67 CAME os viedud a cctsas ondveacta 51,641 
Order of Scottish Clans........... 22,165 2,186 22,223 58 National Union Assur, Society..... 27,827 
Com’! Trav. Boston Ben. Ass’n, Inc. 5,98 482 6,023 37 Railway Conductors of America, 
Christian Burden Bearers Ass’n.... 812 43 833 21 Dut, BemeRt Bes. ..06 05s cece 54,058 
German R. C. Woman’s Aid Soc... 2,462 78 2,479 17 Catholic Order of Foresters....... 123,348 
Mass, Cath. Order of Foresters... . 6,980 1,848) 56,995 15 Modern Brotherhood of America... 44,872 
German Baptists Life Ass’n....... 2,759 243 2,771 12 Order of Brith Abranam, U. S. Gd. , 
Sone of Herma ..0.6< oe s00c vce os 2,430 160 2,440 10 Fe OT EO ey oe OER eee 10,460 
Pilgrim Knights of the World. .... 601 162 606 5 Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Ass’n.. 105,681 
Brookliae Police Mut. Aid Ass’n... 110 2 111 1 Order of Knights of Joseph....... 6,353 
Industrial & Charitable Un., Inc... 31 1| Sir” 3i05. Royal Arcanum, Sup. Council..... 106,588) 
Croatian Fraternal Union of Amer. . 53,945 
Aggregates 77 Orders......... | 4,895,5791 677,316! 5,066,085] 170,506 R.C. Mut. Protective Soc. of Ia... 
Grand poops | BS ¢ PELE OE Erte ao 
Ancient Order of Gleaners. . SP 1 
ORDERS SHOWING LOSS IN MEMBERSHIP IN 1926 Security Benefit Ass’n............ 203,853 
== Brith Abraham (Ind. Order) 122,660 
92 ss a B Protected Home Circle. .......... 110,137 
ao Certifi- | {Certifi- | Certifi- Mosaic Templars of America 68,763 
vs cates cates cates 
NAME OF ORDER E 3 is a ig Written “ — Aggregates 82 Orders......... 2,298,730} 109,635 
an. l, in an. l, Aggregates 159 Orders........ ,364,815) *60,871 
g§" 1936 1926 1937 ggregates 159 Orders 9} 7 8 
: u Unavailable. * Net gain. 
United Order of the Golden Star... 468 24 466 2 t Includes revived and increased. 
zecho Slavonia Workmen’s Benefit 4 s 
Ren fee Bagger se 2,255 146 2,252 3 t Includes juvenile, 
Bohemian Slavonian Union....... 5,400 187 5,389 11 
ociacas Protectora Unao 
Madeirense do Cal............. 1,260 258 1,238) 22 
ee 2 pe toe 8 Loren re 464 2 441 23 
genseitige nterstuetzungs e- ° 
selischaft Germania. ..... hs 8,024 318] 7,992 32 (Concluded on following page) 
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Will you know when you have 
found the opportunity your 
ambition demands? 





Old enough to be soundly es- 
tablished, yet young enough to 
afford the valuable advantage of 
“srowing up with the Company.” 
The Franklin offers the field man a 
golden opportunity to expand to 
the limit of his ability. The Com- 
pany has open territory in nine- 
teen States; a complete line of 
policies that compare with the best 
policies of any company; a record 
of conservative financial manage- 
ment combined with aggressive 
field expansion; and—has trebled 
in size in the last ten years. 


On January 1, 1927, the insurance 
in force was $191 ,560 ,326.00 

















THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


founded in 1851, has completed its 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary, with a sub- 
stantial increase in new business over 
1925. All previous records have been 
shattered. This great expansion is due 
in marked degree to the splendid spirit of 
co-operation between the Home Office 
and the Field Force. 


Men contemplating entering life insur- 
ance business would do well to communi- 
cate with this fine old Massachusetts 
company before definitely deciding. 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 





Is Your Town Safe? 





These boys and girls are being taught to save their lives! 
They are learning the meaning of the “STOP” and “GO” 
traffic signals 


VERY five minutes someone dies from cancer. 

Every six minutes someone is killed by accident. 
One death in every 13 is caused by cancer—one in 
15 by accident. 


Most fatal accidents need never happen; 90,000 a 
year in the United States—240 a day—deaths from 
various causes which could be prevented. 


In cities where public caution and protection are 
taught, the death rate from accident is far less than 
the Nation’s sad average. No longer has one a 
right to say, “Accidents are bound to happen. You 
can't prevent them.” Today accident prevention is 
neither a beautiful dream nor a vain hope. In cities 
which have said, “It can be done,” it has been done. 
In some cities the death rate from accident has been 
reduced more than half. 


700,000 Americans seriously accidents to children were \y 
injured last year; 23,000 reduced 334%. Fatal acci- 
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METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Biggest in the World, More Assets, More Policyholders, 
More Insurance in Force, More New Insurance each year. 


killed by motor vehicle ac- 
cidents. Last year the New 
York State Conference of 
Mayors decided to conduct 
an “entire city” Safety Cam- 
paign. Albany, N. Y. was 
selected for the test and the 
Metropolitan Life was in- 
vited to send safety engi- 
neers to cooperate. 


During the first six months 
of the demonstration acci- 
dental deaths of all kinds 
were reduced 31%. Fatal 


dents in homes were reduced 
71%. 


Based on the results in Al- 
bany the Metropolitan has 
prepared two booklets, 
**‘Promoting Community 
Safety” and “The Traffic 
Problem,” which outline 
practical ways and means 
for accident prevention. Send 
for two copies of each, one 
for personal study and one 
to send to your Mayor. 


HALEY FISKE, President 


Published by 


New York 
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The Record of Fraternal Orders 
(Concluded) 
present the mean number of certificates in force 
and the number of deaths. The average death 


rate in 1925 is shown to be 17.7 per thousand 
mean certificates in force, while in 1926 it was 
17.0, a decrease of .7. 

In Table V the number of assessments called 





and the annual rates for eight quinquennial ages, 
starting with age 20, and the average age of 
members, are shown for 47 fraternal orders. 
Few changes are noted in this table. 


TABLE IV.—DEATH RATE IN FRATERNAL ORDERS PER 1000 MEAN CERTIFICATES IN FORCE 












































































































































a | 1926 
alan 
NAME AND LOCATION sf] 83/8/28] 2] 3] a] $] 2] S$] $] 8] a] el gi S] gi] sg) SS ol cs 
a 
i | 3/3/38) 3] 8) 3] 3) | 2] 3] 3] 8] 8 5] 8] sl A Sl eng 5| 22 | 3 
4 - uv 
6 a gts 84 os 
ZU Zz 
American Benefit Society, Boston.....----+|1893| 8.3|-.--| 6.0|11.0|12.1/13.0)12.9]14.5/17. 2|27.1|28.4|28.9|19.3/28.6|24.8/27.6|21.6/23.5/33-4 1,097 36/ 32.8 
American Insurance Union, Columbus....--|1894| 5.8} 8.2| 8.6) 9.1) 8.4) 8.4|t1.9| 9.5 9.3/9 $|10.6| 6.2/41.5/1%.7|/11.8/t4.0/11.2) 9.9] 9.2) 157,059] 1,512] 9.6 
Brotherhood of Amer. Yeomen, Des Moines|;897| 5.8] 6.3| 6.1) 5.6] 6.0) 6.4) 6.6) 6.3] 6.5| 6.9] 6.9/11.8| 8.3| 8.0) 6.8] 8.5| 6.7\10.6) 9.8! 152,704] 1,373] 9.0 
Catholic Benevolent Legion, Brooklyn,N.Y. 1881/28. 2/26 7/24 7/28 7/29.8)26 1/26.3/27. 2/32. 4/29.7/32.8/37 .4/28.8)/27.7 |27.9|28.9|30.6/20.5].-.. 7,262 203| 28.0 
Catholic Knights of America, St. Louis,Mo. 187723. 8/21. 8|20 5/23 8)2t 5/23 .9|23.6/23.3/23.4|23-3/23 3/25 -8|22.5/22.4|16.9] 2.0/19.8/21.5/25 7) 15,447 361| 23.4 
Catholic Order of Foresters, Chicago, Ill. .}1883} 8.9] 8.2) 9 «| 8.4! 9.0] 9.3] 9 9/10.0/70,3/12.1/11. 1/17. 1/10.9|/10.9| 9.9/11.2/13.0/12.2/13 I) 123,905] 1,700/13.7 
Equitable Fraternal Union, Neenah, Wis. ../1897| 5.6| 5.4/ 4-6| 5.3] 5-0] 5-6) 5.6] 6.0] 6.7) 8.0] 9.o\rr.3/ 8.5) 8.8] 8.3| 8.7/10.5| 9.7/19 4) 26,757 292] 10.9 
Fraternal Brotherhood, Los Angeles....... 1896] 6.4] 6 8] 7.0) 7.4) 6.5] 7.5) 7.8) 8.4] 8.7] 9.1)12.2)f§.0e}10.5|10.1) 9.6)10.9|10.4/13.2/13.4) 14,864 213|14.3 
Fraternal Home Ins. Society, Phila., Pa. .|188<]13. 2/15.6)/13 ¢\5 3/16.9|17 5|1§.1|16.9|19.8/20.0/41. 4/18. 5|14.2/12.6|10.0|11.3/11.8|/10.9/'9 2) 19,476 212] 10.9 
Free Sons of Israel, New York.......... 1849|27.4|27-6|27.5/27 3|28.8/34.5/16.§|37. 1/36. 7|35-7|23-2|45-0|30.3|37-7 |33-3|36.2|37-3|38-9/40.6) 5,923] 212/35.8 
Golden Cross, United Order, Knoxville... .|1876|1$.8/18 0] 16.9) «8. 7|20. 8/18. 7/20. 3/20. a/ar.0|22-1| 7.7/27.7|23.0|23-0 |20.4/24.4/24.9|25.0|32-2| 10,816]  304| 28.1 
Knights of Columbus, New Haven, Conn.|1882] 7.2] 6.2) 6.2) 7 t| 7.3] 7.4) 6.9) 7.2] 7.0) 7-8|15.6)15.1| 8.5| 6.4| 5.4] 5.9| 6.5| 6.3) 6.4| 235,067| 1,064) 7.1 
Knights of Pythias (I. D.), Indianapolis. . 1877|t1.0 t3.0 3-6/4 7/13. 4/14.0/13.4/13.8]13.7/14.3|10.8/18. 3|15.6/13.7 |14.1/14.1/13.7/14.8]15.3) 80,633] 1,333/14.9 
Ladies’ Catholic Benevolent Assn., Erie... .|1890} 8.8} 8.4| 8.6) 9.8) 8.8) 9.2) 9.1/ 9.6/10. 1|10.9/13.6/14.0|12. 1/1§.¢ |£2.9|14.9|16.5|/16.3/18.2| 106,687] 2,083|10.5 
Maccabees, The Detroit......... werner 1884] 8.5] 8.5) 8.9] 9.3] 9.69/10 £/10.6]10. r/¢2.0/12.2|11.0/16. 3|14.6/14.4 |13.9/15.6|17.6)16.7/8.0| 194,155] 3,560/18.3 
Modern Brother. of Amer., Mason City, Ia./1897| 6.3) 6.1| 6.0) 6.1| 6.7) 7.5| 9.0] 8.9] 9.2|10.0/10.9/14.1/12.3|/11.§ |10.6|11.4|13.6|12.3/12.9| 45,551 611/13.4 
Modern Woodmen of America, Rock Island 1823) 5 7| §-5| 5-7} 6.0] 6 t) 6 6) 7.8) 7.5) 7.9) 8.3] 8.8)12.9|10.3| 9.6| 9.0) 9.8/10.4/10.2/12.0/1,134,790| 13,200 11.6 
National Union Assurance, Toledo, O...../1881)13 t)14.0/t2 7/15 2/15 6/6 3/7. 1/27. 0/17. §|19.9|20.4|23.4|22.0/22.1 |21.9|23.5 |24.$|22.0/28.9) 28,308] 717/ 25-3 
New England Order of Protection, Boston} 1878} 9.9] 8.8] 9 3)10 cjtt 4/tt 5|\12.3/13.7 14.2|19-5|2I .3)23.7| 9.0|19-7 |19.0/22.1|21.0/21.1/20.9| 25,176 583} 23.2 
Order of Mutual Protection, Chicago, IH.}1878|10.2|10.0)15 7/14 2|15 6|¢2.9/14.8/13.3]16.6|18.7|20.4|17.2|14.7|18.4 |16.0|19.1|20. 1/18. 4|18.8 5,447 I13| 20.7 
Protected Home Circle, Sbaron, Pa......./1886| 8.3} 8.4) 8.6) 8 t/ 9.1) 8.7| 9.8) 9.3) g.s/to.t/11.0/14.5/12.1/10.6| 9.8} 8.6/11.5|10.1/IZ.1| 120,406| 2,537|21-1 
Royai Arcanum, Boston, Mass... 1877] 3.5|03-3/03-4/t4 6/14.0/14.6)/1§.0!r5.3/16.6/19.7|21.3/24.6|20. O}11.0/18.5|18.8/21.0/21.0/25.1) 108,128] 2,537) 23-5 
Roya! Hignianders, Lincoin, BIO ok ches van 1896] §.1| 5.0} 4.8) 5.9 6.1} 5.5] 5-7) 6.1| 5.2] 6.9] 6.3|21.7| 8.1] 8.6] 8.0) 9.8) 8.7| 9.1/10.8) 19,513 209| 10.7 
Royal League, Chicago, Ill Din bias bees 1883] 7.7| 8.4) 8.1) 8.9] 9.2/t0.5/10.2) 9. 6)rr.7/12.6|14.4/16.4|14.9|13.1 |12.7/15.2/16.5|15.6|23.2| 20,104 362/18.0 
Royal Neighbors of America, Rock Island .|1895| 5.8| 5.5| 5.3) 5-3| 5-6] 5-4] 5.9] 5.9] 6.1| 6.2| 5.9] 9.9| 7-1| 7-6| 6.8] 7.3| 7.3| 7-0] 7-4| 475,811] 3,808] 8.2 
Scottish Clans, Boston, ne 1878] 9.9] 9-0} 8.4) 7.9] 8.2] 9.0) 9.8/10.3/r0 3/t1.6|10.5|20.3|10.4| 9.8|10.3/10.0| 8.7| 8.8)11.6) 22,194 213| 9-6 
Security Benefit Association, Topeka ..../1892/ 8.7| 8.9| 8.5| 8.4| 8.8] 8.4] 8.5) 8.3) 8.7] 9.3|10.3/14.3| 9.8|10.3| 9.9/10.8/22.0|12.2|11.8| 207,916] 2,793|13-4 
Western Catholic Union, Quincy, Ill..... |1877}r0.e|10.4|10.9|10.9/12.5| 9.6/12.3 9-9] 9.8| 9.7\10.3/17.1\42.1)11.1| 9.1] 8.3/10.1| 8.0]14.0) 12,330 120' 9-7 
Woodmen of the World, Omaha..........|18qt| 7.3| 7.2! 6.8} 7.3! 7-7| 8.0) 7.7| 7.2] 8.0) 8 1| 8.sizs 2| 9.6] 9.6| 9.9)£1.0|2a.1/11.4]10.9| 495,046] 6,517 13-2 
Woodmen of the World, Denver ..........|1890| 7 3} 8.2] 7.4| 7.9] 7-5] 8.3] 8.9 9-3| 9.2|10 o|fo 2\26. 2\xx.8)rr.3 |10.3]/11. 0/1. 2/11.8)14.1) 138,146 —" 
TABLE V.—ANNUAL COST PER $1000 AND AVERAGE AGE OF MEMBERSr 
No.Ass’ mts | Average 
ORDERS Called 20 25 30 35 40 45 50 55 | Age 
American WORGINE sera a ces hav adiccsees clubs uae 12 12.12 13.80 15.96 18.84 23.04 cet, Oe wren, Clee 51.0 
American Insurance Union* . .. ......ccccctccsesccece 12 7.80 8.40 9.00 10.20 12.60 16.20 21.00 27.00 42.0 
NA eo rete ENG tie gis dard 4, adie! vee 0k TEN Oe wes 12 13.43 15.43 18.04 21.48 26.04 32.12 40.38 pi = eer 
Brotherhood of American Yeomen @............2e0e0% 12 14.39 16.19 18.53 21.63 25.77 31.41 39.21 50. 42.1 
Catholic LN Ee ane era a eae 26 14.04 16.12 18.72 | 21.84 26 .00 31.46 38.48 $46 .02 was 
Catholic Oe ee re Cae 12 13.56 15.24 17.52 20 .40 24.36 29 .88 oe SS See 44.6 
Catholic Mutual Benefit Association................-- 12 } 10.80 12.48 14.64 17 .40 21.12 25.92 i 2 2 ee adi 
Catholic Order of Foresters............cccececccececs 11 | 13.56 15.24 | 17.52 | 20.40 24.36 29 .88 a el eee ‘aes 
Degree of Honor Protective Assn., St. Paul............ 12 13.08 14.88 | 17.40 | 20.52 24.72 30 .60 38.64 52.68 42.5 
Equitable Fraternal NG Ano gin o's.0 CAC GNC ce Hees tea 12 13.32 15.48 18.36 22.22 27 .60 35.28 46 .92 50 .04 47.0 
SRUMNTGD MU TRIM ago .5 cho pies. s,4. dee laste nies 12 14.49 16.31 | 18.70 21.85 26.10 31.90 39.95 51.22 50.5 
MUMGETIY TUATINRTEEOMEE 2. <5 coc Sd-o-e.derse.ciciiasaicoc cee 12 15.60 17 .40 19.80 22.40 27 .60 33.60 42.00 53.40 47.2 
Fraternal Home LS SEO ae ee eR ee 12 15.96 17.88 | 20 .40 23.64 27 .84 33.60 41.40 52.32 40.2 
Gieanets, Asiclent Cidee Ol « «6 isis 04 sss 04 «cn cdveews os 4 15.20 17.00 | 19.20 22.20 26.80 32.80 40. 51.60 45.5 
Golden Cross of the World, United Order of the*....... 12 8.88 9.48 | 10.08 11.16 12.72 15.60 pA ae ene 52.2 
Jr. Order U. A. M., National Council, Ben. Deg........ 12 16.20 18.00 20 .40 25.00 28.20 34.80 43.20 | 55.80 37.4 
Jt. Order U. A. M., Nat’! Council (Fun. Benefit)....... 12 16.20 18.00 20 .40 24.00 28.20 34.80 43.20 55.80 39.8 
Knights CNS oe SF o oe cx g arc nsaniow tacks 9 8.88 9.60 10.20 10.80 12.24 16.80 CT ee 35.0 
Knights Obs OMNI NUNS 6 accc'y Ak bieelee a .0 sawed Cee bees 10 ~16 .80 18.60 21.00 24 .00 27 .60 33.60 41.40 51.00 46.1 
Ladies Catholic Benevolent Association............... 12 11.28 13.08 | 15.36 | 18.36 22.23 > * ON Beer peer 47.4 
MAA AMID CUREMMRE soy oor is 9s oS oaks as 12 17.16 19.32 22.08 | 25.80 30.72 37 .56 47 .40 . aaa 
} SES oe ST a a ei Rae Sand Su 12 16.80 18.60 | 21.00 24.60 29 40 36 .00 45.00 57.60 47.1 
Massachusetts Catholic Order of Foresters............. | 12 | 10.80 12.00 | 13.20 14.40 15.60 BGO ho deed fu Sends 44.1 
Modern Brotherhood of America..........-+c+ececees 12 15.36 17.28 | 19.80 | 23.16 27.72 33.96 42.72 54.96 47.9 
Modern Woodmen OBO a earn Gane aria 12 10.20 12.00 | 13.80 16.20 19.80 24.00 eo ee 45.3 
Mystic Workers of the World...........cccceececees 12 |} 15.24 | 16.92 | 19.56 22.80 27.24 33.24 ro a ae 45.5 
National Union Assurance ¢..........cceccccccceceee 12 25.68 | 28 .32 31.44 35.40 40.44 47 .04 oN 3%) aeaees eda 
Neighbors of Woodcraft #...........cccscccceeeecees 12 | 6.00 7.20 | 8.40 9.60 10.80 13.20 iS hl eee 45.6 
New Era Life Association @..........0000cccccececece 12 | 17.25 19.35 | 22.10 | 25.70 30.45 36 .90 45.75 57.95 cee, 
New England Order of Protection..................+- 12 | 13.08 14.88 17.28 | 20.52 24.72 30.48 38.28 48.84 ee 
Met of MGtual ProteetiOds «... 2is...5 36 ace ve Secec wee 12 | 12.48 | 14.40 | 16.80 | 19.68 24.00 29.76 37.44 47 .52 47.9 
SO EM a snip oes icvadcnasewapenee 12 12.00 | 13.80 | 16.20 18.60 23.40 30.00 39.00 50.40 40.0 
Polish Mt a Ba ae ee ee eee 12 12.96 14.88 | 17.16 19.92 23.76 28 .68 35.64 45.48 38.9 
Pots RC. Uisiow OF AMericd.. «0-05.55 «4 cdviconece oe 11 | 13.32 15.00 17.16 | 20 .04 23.88 29.28 36.60 46 .92 38.3 
bpentted TimerGMte)., |. 5. .a4.'scostogut oc use cove 12 «6| -17.40 | . 19:20 21.60 | 25.20 30.00 36 .00 45,.00 57.00 39.8 
OU i sacle ohana scoutewcdae vers 12 | 15.36 17.28 19.80 | 23.16 27 60 33.60 | 42.00 53.52 | i 
Royal LE SS ee MRNAS ROME ES orion. < See DOLE 12 12.00 13.80 16.80 20.40 25.20 32.40 CS ee ere | 47.7 
UALR SET Se SS eh Sg ete lle Sa egal SE oe SS 12 13.08 | 14.52 | 16.68 19.56 23.40 28.44 | 35.28 44.40 | 47.1 
Royal NCIE HORN GE AGENCE. 6.5.5.5 xc x0 o.0:0/ sila ea aae ec 12 11.40 12.60 | 15.00 18.00 21.60 26 .40 | A eae 41.0 
Snruity Benefit Association $..............scseeeeess 12 16.20 18.60 21.60 | 25.80 31.20 39.00 | 51.00 51.40 | 44.0 
Be OE nie co v5.0 biG. ose ons oon s esa tnds 12 \ 12:16 1 -12:66 4. 16-3 18.12 21.96 27.24 | 34.20 | ..... 53.0 
estern COMUNE IMIUME oie Saad oss Paine bie hates | 12 13.56 15.24 | 17.52 | 20.40 24.36 29.88 Ce ey perce 39.8 
—* Benefit Association.......... ee eel 12 | 14.40 | 16.80 | 18.00 | 21.00 24.60 30 .00 36 .00 §43.20 | 42.6 
women s Catholic Order of Foresters...............4- | 12 | 11.28 13.20 15.84 19.08 23.52 29.40 a ee ae | 46.9 
Pemeen Cements 5 ea ne a ac ea yc Maes | 1l 13.80 15.60 17.68 20.88 24.84 30.36 | 37 .92 w48.36 | 43.0 
/oodmen of the World, Omaha a.. Reales dee wo. | 12 12.04 | 14.01 16.51 | 19.79 24.07 29.66 | 37 .09 | 47.02 | 44.1 
oodmen of the World (Colorado)................-.- | 12 9.00 | 9.60 11.40 | 13.20 16.20 21.00 VD.) Ma eae Pore 45.7 
ae *Rate increases each year. tAge44. §Age 54. QJAge49. aAnnual rates. gStep rate every five years. Level after age 55. Figs. given are for first five years. fPlan A. 
evel life, pAge 21. eAge 48. oLevelrate plan. fAge 51. ¢c20 year pay’t part. rates for endwr. at 75. fAge 39 


nExpense of mgt. provided for by per capita tax of $1.80 annually. 
‘¥. rRates are monthly, unless noted. 


wAge 52. 


kNew members admitted only from ages 21 to 60, inclusive. 


hSchedule 4, includes dis. 
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sSince 1914, annually, quarterly or monthly. 


zAmer. Exp. whole life paid up at 
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“and only today, I found out that a few 
dollars invested in Rental Value Insurance would have 
saved us from all this. Why didn’t that insurance agent 
tell me about it?” 


Jim Blake and his wife are not in a pleasant situation, 
A year ago they had saved sufficient to realize their 
dream of a home all their own. A carefully budgeted in- 
come just about met the mortgage and current living 
expenses. 


Last month Jim Blake’s home burned. Added to his 
continuing interest and payments on the mortgage is the 
cost of the furnished apartment he will have to occupy 
for at least six months until his home is rebuilt. His 
salary check cannot meet this added burden. Jim is go- 
ing into debt. 

There are a lot of Jim Blakes in your town. You can 
save them from such a predicament by selling them 
Rental Value Insurance. 


FIDELITY-PHENTIX 
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8O MAIDEN LANE,NEW YORK.NY. 


ERNEST STURM, Choirman of the Boars 
PAULLHAIDO , President ~ 
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A. S. CALDWELL 
RE-ELECTED 





Heads National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners 





MANY OUTSTANDING ADDRESSES 





John E. Sullivan Tells How He Prevents 
Bank Agencies in New Hampshire 

A. S. Caldwell, Commissioner of Insurance 
and banking of Tennessee, who was in the 
spring elected president to fill out the unex- 
pired term of Harry L. Conn of Ohio, as presi- 
dent of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, was elected president of that 
body for the ensuing twelve months at the close 
of the Commissioners’ annual meeting, held at 
the Hotel Gibson in Cincinnati, Ohio, last week. 
All other officers elected at the spring meeting 
were again chosen to fill their respective posi- 
tions. Charles R. Detrick of California was 
named first vice-president, James A. Beha of 
New York, second vice-president, and Clarence 
C. Wysong, of Indiana; James G. Reed, of 
Oklahoma, and Ray A. Yenter, of Iowa, execu- 
tive committeemen. Thus closed a most suc- 
cessful meeting of this organization. Many 
outstanding addresses had been made curing 
the four-day sessions by various delegates which 
will, it is felt, have a lasting effect on the in- 
surance business in general. The able addresses 
of Superintendent Beha of New York and 
Deputy Gough of New Jersey, though view- 
ing the subject of Insurance Stock Holdings 
from divergent angles will be unquestionably 
the keystones from which a workable entente 
may be developed in an ultimate compromise 
upon this delicate topic, embracing the desir- 
ability of the widened service and greater facili- 
ties permitted through group operation, as well 
as the fallacy of pyramided capital financing 
many companies and bearing in mind the broad 
subject which it involves of State rights and 
comity between States. 

Of greater interest to agents and perhaps of 
more immediate concern to companies may be 
developed from the paper of John E. Sullivan 
of New Hampshire in discussing Insurance of 
Automobiles purchased upon the Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan. In his address Mr. Sullivan stated 
that the New Hampshire Department had ruled 
against banks and other financial institutions 
who desired agents’ licenses. This refusal of 
a license as agents to such corporations, was 
based upon the provisions of an Anti-Rebate 
law of his State, which provided that other val- 
uable consideration or inducement should not 
be proffered or suggested as an inducement to 
the placing of insurance. If this rule becomes 
generally accepted and the courts rule in its 
favor the entire subject of banks operating as 
insurance agents, which has thrown the fire in- 
surance business into a maelstrom for a number 





H. N. KELSEY HONORED 


R. P. Barbour Host at Luncheon for Former 
Manager of London and Scottish 


Horatio N. Kelsey, who retired last week 
as deputy manager of the Northern Assurance 
Company of London and as United States man- 
ager of the London and Scottish Insurance 
Company, was given a luncheon last Friday by 
Robert P. Barbour, United States manager of 
both companies. The affair was held at the 
Downtown Association and the guests con- 
sisted of heads of departments of both -cor- 
panies. 

Mr. Kelsey was presented with a handsome 
mahogany chime clock by Mr. Barbour, act- 
ing in behalf of those present. Later, upon re- 
turning to his offices, a committee of the office 
staff waited upon him and presented him with 
a card set, consisting of a table and four chairs, 
and two packs of cards. This gift was further 
supplemented with a five-piece smoking set, 
including a Dunhill pipe. 

Mr. Kelsey has established an office at 135 
William street, New York. 








of years, will have been entirely eliminated. 


On the subject of compulsory automobile in- 
surance, while only three Commissioners spoke 
upon this subject last week, casualty insurance 
companies should consider very seriously the 
fact that these three men spoke not unfavorably 
of that law and the possibility of its adoption 
throughout the country, and that no Commis- 
sioner spoke against it on the floor of the con- 
vention. If the companies and the company 
associations are to combat successfully ths acop- 
tion of the Massachusetts law in principle 
throughout the United States, they should take 
due cognizance of the above fact and present 
a solution which will merit the united support 
of correct thinking men. 


An attendant at this convention could not 
write of it without congratulating the Board 
of Fire Underwriters on the reception it was 
accorded by the Insurance Commissioners of 
the United States. For the public spirited and 
liberal interpretation of policy coverages which 
had been made by its member companies 
throughout the various States had engendered 
a grateful feeling on the part of the great in- 
suring public which was reflected in the rising 
vote of appreciation to the members of the 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This was occa- 
sioned, appropriately, by the motion of Commis- 
sioner John C. Luning of Florida because of 
the fire companies attitude on loss payments 
and relief work in the Florida disaster. This 
era of present relations between these com- 
panies now so firmly established should be 
fostered so that future difficulties on rating 
topics and kindred subjects could be amicably 
settled without recourse to the law. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
EXPERIMENT 


New York Fire Companies Financing 
Class at Columbia 








STUDENTS WORK MORNINGS 





Class of About Twenty Members Started— 
Experiment Will Be Continued If 
Successful 


Some months ago, at a meeting of fire ‘nsur- 
afice executives, it was decided to test out a 
plan which was put into practice in Chicago 
at the School of Business of Northwestern Uni- 
versity about two years ago. This plan pro- 
vides that students who are graduates cf high 
schools will be nominated for scholarships to 
be granted by insurance companies for a two- 
year course at the school. Each student, besides 
attending afternoon or evening classes, spends 
the morning hours from nine to twelve in th= 
company’s office doing such work as is assigned 
to him. It is admitted that the best results 
have been obtained where the student was 
shifted from department to department, begin- 
ning, naturally, with the lower round of duties, 
and proceeding to the higher ones. 


Notices announcing this project were sent 
out from Columbia University the latter part 
of April, and students were permitted to enroll 
up to September 1. At that date some 30 stu- 
dents had applied. In a few cases they did 
not qualify and the matter stopped there. It is 
important to bear in mind that each student 
had to be admitted to Columbia University be- 
fore any other step would be taken in regard 
to his application for a scholarship. Some 25 
applications were accepted and transmited to a 
committee of awards, which consisted of the 
following members: 


W. E. Mallalieu, general manager, National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; S. Rhoades, man- 
ager, Eastern Underwriters Association; Ii. R. 
Hardy, assistant manager, New York Fire In- 
surance Exchange; W. B. White, superin‘end- 
ent surveys, New York Board of Fire Under- 
writers; W. J. Ward, secretary, New York 
Fire Insurance Rating Organization. 


The applications were examined personally 
by each member of the committee and then gone 
over again at a committee meeting. it was 
ascertained that there was a sufficient number 
of applications to insure a class in the neigh- 
borhood of 20. These were nominated. Notices 
were sent to these containing a copy of a con- 
tract which they were to sign. In one or twe 
cases the matter dropped with the student at 
that point; in all the others the contracts were 
signed. On the week beginning September 19 
the students began to arrive, and practically the 
entire week was devoted to making their con- 


(Concluded on page 21) 
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IMPORTANT BOOK OUT 


The Three Great Volumes of The In- 
surance Year Book Are Published 








AN ENCYCLOPEDIA OF INSURANCE 





Covers Historical and Statistical Data as 
to Companies—Contains Many Valuble 
and Informative Tabulations 


That comprehensive encyclopedia of insur- 
ance information, The Insurance Year Book, 
1927-1928 edition, has just been published by 
The Spectator Company. This is the 55th an- 
nual edition of that standard and most valu- 
able source of insurance facts, which through 
its successive issues during more than half a 
century has recorded the history and growth of 
the insurance business, and brings the records 
up to January 1, 1927. The Year Book is pub- 
lished in three volumes, one being devoted to 
life insurance, another to fire and marine in- 
surance, and the third to casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance. 

The colossal size of the insurance business 
jn 1926 is indicated by the fact that the pre- 





mium receipts of all classes of companies, as 
shown in the three volumes of The Insurance 
Year Book, reached the enormous aggregate of 
$4,932,015,724, while the resources of the insur- 
ance companies of all types amounted on Janu- 
ary 1, last, to $18,338,362,965. The three vol- 
umes which present the details of the business 
contain nearly 4000 pages, and contain a wealth 
of information of service to every insurance 
man. 


Tue FirE AND MARINE VOLUME 


In the fire and marine volume of The In- 
surance Year Book for 1927 there are pre- 
sented over 1200 pages of useful information 
of such scope and variety that it is likely to be 
referred to daily in the office of any energetic 
and intelligent fire underwriter. Many ques- 
tions arise in the course of business which re- 
quire prompt answers, and which the company 
official or manager, or general, special or local 
agent, can readily ascertain in one of the numer- 
ous divisions of The Insurance Year Book. A 
copy of the latest edition of this valuable an- 
nual publication should, therefore, be kept con- 
stantly available in order to save time and cor- 
respondence. 














Would You Reinsure a RISK 
of Only $100? 


Illustration of a Typical $10,000 Risk 














Pro-Rating All Losses 


limits. 


Assets $2,569,807.88 
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Pro-Rata Reinsurance Specific Excess Reinsurance 


Then why pay for reinsurance against small LOSSES you 
can better afford to take care of alone? 


Specific Excess Reinsurance 


gives protection where you want it—on heavy Losses --and 
cuts the overhead expense of handling losses within your 


For information write 


INTER -OCEAN REINSURANCE 
CoMPANY 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


Surplus to Treaty Holders $950,404.22 


Against Excessive Losses 


Reserves $1,619,403.66 














A very valuable feature of The Insurance 
Year Book Service is the Monthly Bulletin, 
prepared by the Research Bureau of Insurance 
of THE Specrator, ‘and supplied without extra 
charge to subscribers. The latter are kept in- 
formed as to new companies, examinations, and 
other matters of importance affecting fire and 
marine insurance companies. Subscribers are 
also entitled to special confidential reports upon 
fire and marine insurance companies, when re- 
quested. 

An important section in The Insurance Year 
Book is that devoted to historical data. This 
traces the history of each company from its 
start and states briefly the important events in 
its career. Among the subjects treated are 
changes in capital, surplus contributions, con- 
flagration losses, underwriting and investment 
profit and losses for five years, opinions as to 
administration and reputation, company and 
board affiliations and other important and in- 
teresting facts. 

A feature in The Insurance Year Book is a 
column giving financial ratings of American 
stock companies, foreign companies’ United 
States branches, and American mutual compa- 
nies. These ratings permit a quick comparison 
of the relative financial strength of the respec- 
tive companies, 

Another valuable feature in the fire insur- 
ance volume is the classification of premiums 
and losses in 1926 of the various companies ac- 
cording to the kinds of insurance written. 
Other features in the latest edition are speci- 
men marine insurance policies for vessels and 
cargoes, the York-Antwerp rules as to marine 
losses and adjustments, and interesting descrip- 
tions of general and particular average. 


A CoMPENDIUM OF Fire INSURANCE FActs 


The Insurance Year Book, fire and marine 
volume, is truly a compendium of the de- 
tailed statements of the fire and marine insti- 
tutions operating in the United States, both 
American and foreign licensed and unlicensed. 
The latest detailed statements of the compa- 
nies are included in the departments entitled 
“Reports of Fire Insurance Companies,” which 
presents information, more or less exhaustive, 
concerning about 1000 fire and marine organi- 
zations (including unlicensed companies). 

The data concerning each company is segre- 
gated so that practically all desired informa- 
tion relating to a single company may be found 
by one reference. Some of the information 
thus given is mentioned below: Company of- 
ficials; directors; general and special agents, 
with the territory covered; tabulation of the 
principal items of the statements for five years 
(mutual companies, three years); financial 
statements, as of December 31, 1926, showing 
the character of assets and liabilities, with the 
amount of each class; classification of risks and 
premiums in force; business since organization; 
descriptions of real estate holdings, with more 
or less detail as to cost, market values, etc., 
descriptions of mortgage loans; details of se- 
curities for collateral loans; description of 
classes of bonds and stocks owned, with mar- 
ket values, etc. 

A valuable section under each company is 
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entitled “Historical Data” and not only gives 
information concerning San Francisco and 
other conflagration losses, capital changes and 
surplus contributions, underwriting and invest- 
ment profits and losses, deposits, board mem- 
berships, etc., but presents opinions as to the 
standing and repute of the company and its 
management. 4 

The importance of the fire and marine insur- 
ance transactions in the United States is indi- 
cated by the grand totals for 1926 here ex- 
hibited, taken from the recapitulation tables 
of the fire and marine volume of The Insur- 


ance Year Book: 


i tock cos.) 981 
Number of companies (388 stoc $278,497,522 


i i aa aes axa oo 
oe 2309,267,754 
UGA, ic anvnceh ravage <eedenvn +3 766,683,642 
Net premiums ...----s+eeeeeeeeecees tne IE 
Total incoME ....-eeeeeeerereeeeeres 1,277; 5 
LosseS Paid ..csceessecsscccoccccece bene ret 

ivi .» incl. ee ee 950, 
eee Oe Po 462,748,222 


prerossaagesaee sia 1,165,206,171 


Total expenditures 


OTHER INTERESTING FEATURES 

Also included in this great book are a list of 
3500 retired companies; a directory of 60,000 
agents’ lists of attorneys and adjusters; under- 
writers’ organizations, rating bureaus, insur- 
ance classes, and notable conflagrations; com- 
panies’ premiums receipts in large cities; list of 
surplus line companies and brokers; short rate 
cancellation tables in use in various sections of 
the country; premiums and losses of individ- 
ual companies in New York city for two years; 
statistics of fires in American and foreign 
cities; a list of State insurance officials and 
dates of next sessions of State legislatures; 
list of automatic sprinklers and their manufac- 
turers; table showing premiums and. losses in 
1926 for the various classes of business—fire, 
ocean marine, motor vehicle, inland marine, 
tornado, hail, sprinkler leakage, riot; risks 
written and én force; National Board tables 
of risks, premiums, losses, expenses, taxation, 
ratios, etc.; taxes paid by fire insurance com- 
panies in 1926; par, book and market values 
of insurance companies’ stocks, with dividend 
rates for twenty-five years; companies in the 
hands of receivers with the names of the lat- 
ter; insurance in Canada, and tabulations of 
the home-office statements of British and other 
foreign companies for 1926, and lists of com- 
panies in 95 foreign countries. 


Fire DEPARTMENTS AND WATER SUPPLY 

Fire Departments and Water Supply is the 
descriptive title of a division of The Insurance 
Year Book, fire and marine volume, which has 
been found exceedingly useful by the fire un- 
derwriters desiring to ascertain the extent of 
the fire protection maintained in the various 
cities and towns of the United States and Can- 
ada. The 1927 edition contains data relating 
to 3600 cities and towns of 2000 or more popu- 
lation. (The 1926 edition presents data as to 
over 5300 towns having populations of 750 to 
2000. Such data, brought up to date, will also 
appear in the 1927 edition.) The information 
presented is of a strictly utilitarian nature and 
well calculated to convey a clear idea of the 
prevailing conditions of the respective munici- 
palities. 
From the foregoing, it is evident that every 


ROSSIA TO INCREASE CAPITAL 
Will Add $400,000 by Sale of New Stock 

The Rossia Insurance Company of America, 
Hartford, has announced that a proposal to 
increase the’ capital stock of the company from 
$1,600,000 to $2,000,000 by issuing 16,000 new 
shares of a par value of $25 per share has been 
made to the stockholders of the company. A 
special meeting has been called for Novem- 
ber 1. 

The proposal contemplates issuing the new 
shares to stockholders of record November 7 
at $90 per share, thus adding $1,040,000 to the 
surplus of the company. The stock of the 
company is selling at $135 or higher, making 
the rights to subscribe to the new issue valuable. 


Educational Experiment 
(Concluded from page 19) 
tacts with the companies and settling ‘heir 
enrollment at Columbia. 

It should be emphasized that these students 
are employees of their respective companies, 
with the privilege of attending certain classes. 
All their university fees, such as tuition, books, 
medical examinations, etc., are paid by the com- 
panies. In two or three cases the students were 
somewhat older than the average, having zrad- 
uated from high school prior to June, 1927. 

In a year’s time it will be possible to draw 
some conclusions as to the value of this experi- 
ment. That, however, may be possible ctily in 
part, as the course extends through two years. 

The students, their homes, and the companies 
for which they are to work, are listed telow: 

B. D. Cole, Jr., West Palm Beach, Fla., New 
York Underwriters Insurance Company; R. Y. 
Dievendorf, Canajoharie, N. Y., Home Insur- 
ance Company; J. W. Dillon, Unionville, Conn., 
Pacific Fire Insurance Company; C. P. Frik- 
sen, Verona, N. J., Phoenix Assurance Com- 
pany, Ltd.; W. D. Frampton, Easton, Md., 
Great American Insurance Company; C. A. 
Gentry, Monroe City, Mo., Great American In- 
surance Company; J. Gervasini, Jr., Westerly, 
R. IL, Commercial Union Assurance Company, 
Ltd.; A. T. Hamilton, Bloomfield, N. J., North 
British and Mercantile Insurance Company, 
Ltd.; W. P. Jones, Columbus, Ohio, Liverpool 
and London and Globe Insurance Company, I.td., 
J. F. Linard, Bellaire, Ohio, London Assurance 
Corporation; H. M. Newkirk, Huntington, L. 
I., Pacific Fire Insurance Company; T. G. Reli- 
han, Turners Falls, Mass., Hoey & Ellison; R. 
A. Sanford, Hammondsport, N. Y., Royzl Ex- 
change Assurance; W. S. Shenk, Lebanon, 
Penna.; Royal Insurance Company, Ltd.; “1. L. 
Snyder, New Orleans, La., Globe and Rutgers 
Fire Insurance Company; W. F. Tatum, Me- 
ridian, Miss., Niagara Fire Insurance Company ; 
W. F. Tolles, Groton, Mass., Westchester Fire 
Insurance Company; J. J. Van Orden, New 
York city, North British & Mercantile Ins. Co. 








fire insurance’ man needs to have at hand this 
serviceable collection of innumerable facts re- 
lating to his business. 

The fire and marine volume of The Insur- 
ance Year Book can be obtained at $20 per 
copy; with either one of the other volumes for 
$35: and the three volumes for $50. 
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Will Continue Rate Investigation 

Further deliberations of the State Commis- 
sion investigating the fire, liability, casualty 
and workmen’s compensation insurance rates in 
Virginia will be held October 11 at Williams- 
burg at the College of William and Mary. Pr. 
J. A. C. Chandler, president of the college, is 
chairman of the commission. 
_ Much progress is reported on the investiga- 
tion and the commission expects to have its re- 
port formulated on fire insurance rates within 
a short time. Owing to the tremendous amount 
of work involved, the different classifications 
are being taken up separately and the first re- 
port will cover only the fire insurance rates. 

Governor Harry Flood Byrd appointed the 
commission under authority of Chapter 157 of 
the acts of 1926 of the General Assembly. The 
commission’s report, in part or in full, is ta 
be filed with the 1928 general assembly. 





Homstead to Double Capital 

The Homestead Fire and Marine Insurance 
Company of Baltimore held a meeting of 
stockholders on October 5 to pass upon the rec- 
ommendation of the directors that the capital 
be increased from $250,000 to $500,000 by the 
issue of 25,000 new shares at $10 par value. 
They are to be paid for at the rate of $20 per 
share, thus adding an equal amount to the sur- 
plus. Rights will be issued to stockholders, as 
of November 15, payment for the stock to be 
completed as of January 3, 1928. 





Tornado Losses Over-Estimated 
(Concluded from page 3) 
Adjustment Company; C. A. Proudfit, Milwau- 
kee Mechanics; F. J. Fuessell, Rhode Island; 
Edward J. Weinfurth, Dubuque Insurance Com- 
pany, and D. C. Chilcote, Underwriters Adjust- 

ment Company. 

The Western Adjustment and Inspection 
Company and Underwriters Adjustment Com- 
pany have brought in forty senior adjusters to 
facilitate settlement of claims, and St. Louis 
Adjusting Company has also increased its staff. 
The public adjusters are Mangson & Mangson 
and Weiss & Harding Adjustment Company. 

Due to almost total absence of fires follow- 
ing storm no legal complications are anticipated 
in settlements and with exception of a few 
major claims all should be disposed of within 
two months’ time. Of the first 898 insurance 
claims presented to National Board representa- 
tives but twenty included policies on household 
goods and other building contents. This is in- 
dicative of general conditions in districts af- 
fected. To facilitate the work the ‘adjusting 
companies have districted the storm zone as- 
signing their men to a given district and only 
on the larger claims or special cases will se- 
lected adjusters be sent out from headquarters. 

While the insurance companies will hold gen- 
erally to the policy provision that repairs be de- 
layed until representatives of company have been 
given opportunity to investigate damage repre- 
sented by claim they will not endeavor to avoid 
just claims on technicalities. Chairman Chap- 
man said the companies will avoid technicalities 
and endeavor to pay losses just as fully as they 
are covered by insurance. 
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Over A Century Old 
UNITED STATES FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
110 William Street, New York City 


Great American 
Insurance Company 


sx NewPork az 


INCORPORATED - 1872 


estate: ae 1.1927 


$12, 500, 000.00 


RALLY OTHER LIABILITIES 
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T SURPLUS 
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53.238,584.63 


SURPLUS FOR THE PROTECTION OF POLICY HOLDERS 


$30, 128,138.96 


LOSSES PAID POLICY HOLDERS 


$185, 174,967.15 


HOME OFFICE 
ONE LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
310 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 
CG. R. STREET, Vice-President 
PACIFIG DEPARTMENT 
233 Sansome Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
CLIFFORD CONLY, Manager. 
MARINE DEPARTMENT 
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An Exceptional Opportunity 


for 
General Agency Contract 
Unusually Liberal Terms 
Splendid Territory 
Home Office Cooperation 


Oldest Legal Reserve Company in Texas. 


Texas Life Insurance Company 
Write Today Waco, Texas 

















Home Office Building 


Jefferson Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


has some excellent 
territory open 


if Interested, Write 


JULIAN PRICE 
President 


300 MILLIONS 
INSURANCE IN FORCE 
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As the Wind Blows 


Excerpts from Discussions at Commissioners’ Convention 


Hon. James A. Beha of New York. 


Even the investment of 50 per cent of the 
surplus in the stock of another company gen- 
erally makes seventy-five cents represent a dol- 
lar shown in the assets of the company having 
such investment. Insurance companies issue 
policies totaling a sum many times greater than 
their capital and surplus. The policyhoiders 
assume that these assets are held subject only 
to the hazards for which the company is legally 
permitted to issue its policies. When, however, 
an insurance company invests in the stock of an- 
other insurance company, whether it is doing 
the same kind of business or not, that asset is 
subject to a hazard other than the hazard 
assumed by the issuance of its own policies—a 
hazard for which it carries no liability and the 
extent of which cannot be readily determined. 
The security of the policyholder is the object 
desired and is that which is our greatest con- 
cern. The greatest need for such security is at 
the time of a great calamity. Insurance stocks, 
whether fire or casualty, lose their value at 
such a time. Assets other than insurance stocks 
are then required to pay losses. The public 
would be best protected if all of the assets of 
the insurance companies were invested in sound 
securities other than insurance stocks. How- 
ever, business necessity probably requires some 
limited leeway for such investment. The re- 
structions placed thereon by the New York law 
are sufficiently liberal to meet this demand and 
at the same time provide the protection to which 
the public is entitled—IJnsurance Stock Hold- 
ings. 





Hon. A. S. Caldwell of Tennessee. 

I wish to reiterate one sound recommendation 
made by our former president, Judge Conn, at 
the Los Angeles Convention, and that was the 
organization of too many insurance companies 
whose officers and agents are not qualified to 
handle the business successfully, and in far too 
many cases are merely promoters and not in 
any sense underwriters. I think Commission- 
ers, before licensing such companies, should 
look well to the personnel and qualifications of 
such officials before granting them a license. 
—Presidential Address. 





Hon. R. C. Clark of Vermont. 


The second remedy lies with the company. 
The blame for much of the twisting is directly 
traceable to the pressure exerted by companies 
on the agent to increase his production of new 
business. Agents should be impressed with the 
idea that the company will not tolerate the 
stealing of business from another company or 
Switching of policies in the same company to 
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the determent of the interests of the pol- 
icyholder. 

We have left the words “educated turns” for 
final consideration. I take it that this means 
twisting by the man who is smart enough to 
cover his tracks. These are the big producers 
in many cases and the company connives in 
their practices for fear of losing contribution 


to the desired volume.—T wisting. 


Hon. John R. Dumont of Nebraska. 


Considering that about 33% per cent of the 
cars sold are produced by one organization and 
that this particular organization is operating its 
own finance company and also its own insurance 
company, and further that figures show that 
more than 70 per cent of all cars are sold on 
the finance plan, I think it can be conceded that 
a very small proportion of the automobile fire 
and theft coverage written, now passes through 
the local agencies. 

Are times changing for the company and the 
agent? Do the companies value their agents 
highly enough to help them or are the com- 
panies headed toward doing business on the 
chain-store or mail-order plan in order to re- 
tain the business? There is much food for 
thought in these questions.—Jnsurance of Auto- 
mobiles upon Deferred Payment Plan. 








Hon. Howard P. Dunham of Connecticut. 


I wish to emphasize this limitation on the uni- 
formity of State laws. It is of the very essence 
of the underlying principles of the Constitution 
of the United States, that both the Federal 
Government and every other State of the Union 
shall respect the independent sovereignty of 
your State and my State in the field of insur- 
ance as well as in all other spheres of govern- 
ment not made by the Constitution subject to 
Federal legislation. 

In pursuit of unformity of policies and prac- 
tices in the regulation of the business of insur- 
ance, whether it be in the matter of licensing 
insurance agents or in any other field of regu- 
lation, I urge earnestly as a fundamental prin- 
ciple, that we go only so far as we may go in 
entire respect for any legitimate policy of any 
of our States with regard to matters within 
their own domestic province—Uniformiiy in 
Licensing Agents. 





Hon. C. A. Gough of New Jersey. 

From the foregoing it will be seen that the 
aggregate of the premiums written by sixty 
(60) of the “groups” (American and foreign) 
operating in the United States in 1926 amounted 
to $863,827,193, or 87.38 per cent of the total 
premiums of $988,526,123 written by 387 stock 
fire companies in the United States. 


SSeS SSeS 
Organized 1859 


Losses paid since organization over 65 millions. 


DISTINCTIVE AGENCY SERVICE IS MAKING THE NATIONAL 


It seems illogical and strange that there 
should be any sentiment opposed to at least giv- 
ing to American companies in their own coun- 
try, the same business opportunities to operate 
in “groups” that their foreign competitors enjoy 
therein. Especially is this true when one con- 
siders that the “grouping” system has not only 
stood the determining test of time abroad and 
here, but it has at the same time so grown and 
spread in America under this test that Ameri- 
can insurance companies in large part by reason 
of this system, can now meet the heavy demands 
made upon them by modern business and indus- 
trial conditions. 

While States have supervising powers over 
insurance companies, their powers are properly 
limited to carrying out the provisions of laws 
enacted by the States and these powers do not 
extend to changing the meaning of the law 
through forced interpretations, nor to going be- 
yond the express wording of the law and read- 
ing into it something that (however much the 
supervising officer might personally wish had 
been incorporated) is not a part of the law.— 
Insurance Stock Holding. 





Hon. Clare A. Lee of Oregon. 


The conclusion at which I have arrived is 
that “twisting” is analogous to misrepresenta- 
tion and, with few exceptions, it was the intent 
that all State laws naming misrepresentation 
apply to “twisting.” 

At first thought, that great “cure-all” of the 
American people, “make a comprehensive !aw,” 
is suggested, and there is no doubt but that in 
the case of most of us the law of our jurtsdic- 
tion does not directly apply in many cases and 
many of the laws in effect are so adroitly 
worded and couched in such technical terms and 
phraseology as to lead one to believe that the 
framers of them made a studied effort to evade 
any real issue and confuse and confound the 
meaning and intent while appearing to design 
a remedy or cure.—Twisting. 





Hon. Wesley E. Monk of Massachusetts. 


In 1924, you will remember, I in no way 
made any personal commitments either for or 
against the proposition for a compulsory motor 
vehicle insurance law. To-day, I am heartily 
in favor of such a law. 

In my opinion, compulsory insurance is and 
will be a palliative, and, if given a fair trial, do 
more to create care on the part of motor vehicle 
owners and operators and thus prevent acci- 
dents than any single remedy that has hitherto 
been suggested—On Compulsory Automobile 
Insurance. 


(Concluded on page 38) 
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John Hancock made the 


Signature Famous 
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The Signature has been made 
a household word by the 
John Hancock Mutual Life. 


A Life or Endowment 
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is the Policyholder’s 
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COLORED RISKS 


Brokers and others having Surplus business to place 
will find Prompt and Efficient Service Given by 


NORTHEASTERN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE: NEWARK, N. J. 
7 Nelson Place—Phone Mulberry 1822 





Participating 


Capital $100,000 
Double Indemnity 


Disability 

















EUREKA MARYLAND ASSURANCE CORP. 
of 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
Incorporated 1882 


A regular OLD LINE Stock Life Insurance 
Company, issuing all the STANDARD FORMS of 
POLICIES, INDUSTRIAL and ORDINARY. 


J. BARRY MAHOOL, Vice-President JOSH. N. WARFIELD, Jr., Sec’y & Treas. 
EDWARD NOVAK, Medical Director 
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| BANKERS INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY 











Thursday 








In 1827 heavy accident judgments 
were rare, hence there was no de- 
mand for liability insurance. That 
was one hundred years ago. 


| In 1887, about the time liability in- 
surance was first sold here, policies car- 
ried limits of $5,000-10,000. That 
was forty years ago. 


In 1927, now, we are confronted 
with the record of verdicts greatly 
exceeding the limits of forty years 
ago, while the dictionary description 
of insurance, “making oneself safe 
against something” stands as an ac- 
cusation against those by whom insur- 
ance is provided. 








The minimum or basic limits sold 
by this Company are $7500-15000 
for personal injuries and $1500 for 
property damage. 


Be a 1927 agent. Sell “Bankers 
Indemnity’’ policies and increase 
your clientele. 
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Operating in the following States: 















Connecticut Pennsylvania Delaware Indiana 

Rhode Island District of Ohio Minnesota 

New Jersey Columbia Michigan Wisconsin 
Maryland Illinois 
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g Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous 








PUBLIC RELATIONS 


FE. A. St. John Stresses Need for 
United Front 








SEE SUCCESS POSSIBLE 





President of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers Outlines Business Phases 
[By a Starr CorRESPONDENT] 


Waite SULPHUR Sprincs, W. Va., October 


4—The premium income of casualty and surety . 


companies during the past 10 years has reached 
the staggering total of nearly $3,750,000,000 in 
the United States, declared E. A. St. John, 
president of the National Surety Company, in 
his address as presiding officer of the joint con- 
vention of the International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters and the Na- 
tional Association of Casualty and Surety 
Agents in session at the Greenbrier hotel here. 
Mr. St. John, who is president of the [nter- 
national Association, pointed out that almost all 
of the vast sum went back to the public in 
the payment of claims and the cost of service. 
The collective underwriting profit of the surety 
companies during the decade was only about 2 
per cent of the underwriting income, he said, 
while the same figure for the casualty companies 
was only about one-half of 1 per cent of their 
total underwriting income. 


President St. John said that 55 companies 
were represented with an underwriting income 
in 1926 of close to $600,000,000 and an aggre- 
gate capital of nearly $200,000,000. This great 
business, he contended, is too little understood 
by the American public and the difficulties and 
hazards of the business are not fully realized by 
those on the outside. On this phase of the ques- 
tion, the speaker said that if those favoring gov- 
ernment insurance understood the dangers of 
the business in detail, and the narrow margin 
between success and failure, no proposal for 
government insurance would seriously be made. 

The necessity for educating the public in re- 
gard to insurance was particularly stressed by 
President St. John who said that: 


“Serious consideration should be given to a 
well organized and carefully directed plan of 
public education. That plan should begin with 
public officials in high places and run through 
the whole list of public officials, irrespective 
of their particular relationship to the political 
unit or subdivision which they serve, and should 
extend to the very threshold of our citizenry. 
What this plan should be, or how best to put 
it into operation may well be a subject for care- 
ful thought and consideration by a joint com- 
mittee representing both the International As- 
sociation and the National Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Agents. 


“A united front can best be presented to the 
public if there are a better understanding and 


Casualty Men Meet 
(Concluded from page 3) 


business men in general that insurance will pay 
all losses, is a dangerous factor which was 
creeping into commercial enterprise. The com- 
panies often pay losses which are partly the 
result of inefficiency and bad business judgment 
on the side of the insured, declared the speaker, 
and too liberal surety guarantees may dull the 
sense of personal responsibility that business 
men should have and recognize. Not excluding 
insurance executives from criticism, President 
Miller pointed to some of their shortcomings, 
and contended that “as executives live in glass 
houses they cannot afford to throw many 
stones.” President Miller’s address, partially 
reviewed in the next column, was of such inter- 
est and scope that extracts from it will appear 
in one or more subsequent issues of this paper. 

James A. Beha,, superintendent of insurance 
of New York, made a brief address to the con- 
vention in which he said that the public gen- 
erally believes in the good faith of the casualty 


and surety companies, and that the com- 
panies, in turn, place a definite trust in 
policyholders by taking all their funds 


on the various individual risks they assume. 
“Since this is so,’ said Mr. Beha, “executives 
of the companies would be justified in putting 
greater confidence in each other than they have 
at times shown.”’ Insurance is a business built 
on confidence, he declared, and the necessity 
for cooperation among its executives is constant 
if harmony is to prevail and unethical practices 
are to be eradicated. 








closer co-operation among the companies and 
the agents, declared the speaker. Particuiarly 
should they stand together when there is a 
threatened invasion of their rights. They 
should keep faith with each other in the niatter 
of business agreements and should, in turn, 
keep faith with the public. Monopolistic gov- 
ernment insurance will gain the ascendancy if 
the business does not put its house in order, 
said the speaker who pointed out that already 
in 1927 there have been not less that 75 bills 
introduced in 29 legislative bodies favoring 
some form of compulsory automobile liability 
insurance. 

“During hazardous lines of insurance, 
President St. John said that depository bonds 
and financial guarantees might well be classed 
as such. The former have shown an aggregate 
loss for several years and during the first eight 
months of this year there were nearly 300 bank 
failures with liabilities of about $105,000,000. 
Financial guarantees, particularly those cover- 
ing paper given to finance companies and banks 
in connection with installment purchases and 
the guarantee of mortgage bonds and rotes, 
constitute the second hazardous class, the 
speaker averred. Underwriting these branches 
is difficult and should not be encouraged.” 
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FAVOR UNIFORMITY 





Charles R. Miller Stresses Standard- 
ization of Coverage and Pro- 
visions 





WOULD APPLY IT TO FIDELITY 
BONDS 





Executives Who “Turn Sharp Corners” 
Scored by Fidelity and Deposit 
President 
That corporate suretyship is a real, live, 
aggressive and essential factor in the financial, 
commercial and industrial fabric of the coun- 
try was the statement made by Charles R. 
Miller, president of the Fidelity and Deposit 
Company, Baltimore, in his talk on “Some 
Phases of Personal Responsibility in Corporate 
Suretyship” before the casualty and surety con- 
vention at White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on 
Tuesday of this week. Personal responsibility 
is the vital principle behind every legitimate 
enterprise, said President Miller, and the test 
of a company’s strength lies in its willingness 
to throw down the gauntlet to its competitors. 
In methods of operation, casualty and surety 
executives are not meeting their problems with 
frankness, with sincerity, with courage or with 
far-sightedness, said Mr. Miller. If an execu- 
tive loses out on the open field it is due to his 
comparative weakness somewhere along the line 
and he should shoulder the responsibility and 
not try to make up for the deficiency by “turn- 
ing sharp corners.” His evasion by question- 
able methods can be considered “a cowardly, 
covert and unsportsmanlike stab in the back,” 

declared the speaker. 

To bring about equitable competitive condi- 
tions, executives must force a general stand- 
ardization of fidelity bonds of every character 
—uniformity of coverage—uniformity of pro- 
visions. Years of experience, knowledge of 
the business and hard work can avail little 
against cut rates and unethical practices, said 
the speaker, and the whole business suffers when 
a few conduct themselves along inimical lines. 

Declaring that the rate situation is the key- 
stone in the arch of insurance company safety, 
President Miller said that a settlement of the 
rate problem is not a settlement when every 
company is free to offer just a little larger cov- 
erage or more liberal provisions than competi- 
tors. 

Making a definite plea for uniformity along 
the mentioned lines, the head of the Fidelity and 
Deposit said that such uniformity has a broader 
and more important significance than a regula- 
tion of fair competition. Rates are presumably 
based on the combined experience of the com- 
panies and that experience is wholly unreliable 
unless the hazards from which this experience 
arises are the same. Developing this argument 
in favor of uniformity, President Miller said: 
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I am not in favor of hampering any com- 
pany in the development of its business and I 
would be opposed to any part of the mechanics 
of our operations which clogged the wheels of 
progress, but it is entirely feasible to arrive at 
uniformity without taking away freedom of 
action that enables companies to keep in close 
touch with the evolution of business, that does 
not dim their pre-vision into hidden hazards nor 
deny the privilege of affording such protection 
to the insuring public as may seem proper. 

President Miller’s talk was of such interest, 


and covered so many important phases of the 
business, that additional extracts from it will 
appear in subsequent issues of THE SPECTATOR 


Insurance Insitute’s Junior Casualty 
Course Opens October 10 


The junior course in casualty insurance, to 
be given by the Insurance Institute of America, 
will begin on October 10 and sessions will be 
held in the library on the fourteenth floor of 
100 William street, New York city. The first 
speaker will be Edson S. Lott, president of 
the United States Casualty Company. Lec- 
turers in the course include: Terence F. Cun- 
neen, third deputy insurance superintendent of 
New York; F. Robertson Jones, manager of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Publicity Bureau ; 
G. F. Michelbacher, vice-president of the Great 
American Indemnity; T. U, Lyman, manager 
of the compensation and liability departments of 
the Etna Life; R. I. Catlin, secretary of the 
Etna Life; Ambrose Ryder, assistant vice-pres- 
ident of the Great American Indemnity; H. P. 
Stellwagen, secretary and treasurer of the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers; E. E. Robinson, manager of the auto- 
mobile department of the National Bureau, and 
William A. Earl, general attorney of the Hart- 
ford Accident and Indemnity. 





Casualty and Surety Club Golf Tournament 

The Fall golf tournament of the Casualty 
and Surety Club of New York was held last 
Thursday over the Garden City Country Club 
course, Long Island. Prizes were awarded as 
follows: 

President’s trophy, best net 18 holes, won by 
S. F. Norwood. 

Thirty-six-hole medal play, class A, first 
prize, won by James A. Roe; second prize, won 
by W. F. Murphy; class B, first prize, won by 
H. F. Witzel; second prize, won by H. W. 
Wright. 

Knickers handicap, guests only, first prize, 
won by F. M. Classon; second prize, won by 
B. F. McNelus. 

Old boys’ trophy, won by S. W. Jackson. 


Travelers Casualty Course 

“Selling Casualty Insurance” is the name 
given by the Travelers Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, to its recently-revised study course 
prepared and offered free to the company’s pro- 
ducers. The department of instruction and 
training of the Travelers has treated, in simpler 
form, the subject of casualty insurance in the 
revised course, but without affecting in any 
way the thoroughness of the treatment. The 
new course is copyrighted. 

Thus far only the burglary group of units 
has been completed. 









DENOUNCES FEDERALISM 





Maryland Governor Upholds States’ 
Rights Doctrine 





FLAYS TENDENCY TO BUREAU- 
CRACY 
Hon. A. C. Ritchie Addresses Casualty and 
Surety Men at White Sulphur 


Governor Albert C. Ritchie of Maryland, 
speaking before the joint convention of the 
International Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters and the National Associa- 
tion of Casualty and Surety Agents in White 
Sulphur Springs, W. Va., on Tuesday oi this 
week, told the gathering that no body of men 
is more vitally affected by the trend of mod- 
ern government than those in the insurance 
business. “A spirit of excessive Federalism 
has been the political earmark of the last quar- 
ter of a century,” he said, and added: “I be- 
lieve that this is fast destroying the American 
system of sovereign State united in a sovereign 
Nation.” 

Stressing the governmental regulation of the 
insurance business, the chief executive of Mary- 
land said that in the growth of the Federalism 
be mentioned: 


_ We are forgetting that our indivisible Union 
is composed of indivisible States, with the 
rights of the Union clearly defined and limited. 
We have been building up a Federal Govern- 
ment at the expense of the States, and in that 
process we are not only weakening the States 
but weakening the national structure as well, by 
making it top-heavy, unwieldly, costly, bureau- 
cratic and remote. 

We are invading the rights and liberties of 
the individual—rights which the founders tried 
to protect and the protection of which has made 
us a free nation and a great nation. 

The Federal Government has gone far afield 
from its allotted scope. Too much strain has 
been put upon it. This has invited the abuse 
of power and human rights have suffered. 

We have become the victims of foolish, un- 
workable and unsound laws, attended by the 
evils of bureaucracy and Paul Pryism. 

Reviewing the failure of Federalism in the 


settlement of business and economic problems 





such as agriculture and prohibition, Governor 
Ritchie gave his hearers a graphic picture of 
what might be expected if this tendency toward 
centralized bureaucracy were to engulf insur. 
ance and said: 

We see industry buttressing itself behing 
strong Federal breastworks, so as to play 4 
stronger hand in-shaping its destiny. We see 
a growing surrender of State autonomy and 
independence and a growing reliance on the 
evils of Federal subsidies and aid. We see 
a new bureau born for almost every function 
the States abdicate, with a new army of tax. 
fed office holders, who battle at every session 
of Congress for a bigger slice of the taxpavers’ 
money and for more power. Federal Dogber- 
ries and field agents and inspectors seldom add 
to our joy of living or to business convenience 
and stability. 

I believe that our business progress and our 
general welfare, as well as our liberties, can 
be best served, not by looking towards Wash- 
ington, with the facilities offered there for log- 
rolling and protection and favoritism and privi- 
lege, but by building up strong States as units 
of a strong nation, and by looking for direction 
and guidance to them as the only agencies close 
enough to the people to make our proper needs 
and aspirations felt and realized. 


New York Indemnity Appointments 

The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Rosengarten & 
Traurig, Waterbury, Conn., for all surety and 
casualty lines. 

The company has also announced the ap- 
pointment, at Canton, Ohio, of the E. C. Rob- 
erts Agency Company, as general surety agents. 


New York Indemnity Appointments 
The New York Indemnity Company has an- 
nounced the appointment of Hollis Perrin & 
Kirkpatrick, Inc., of Boston, Mass., as general 
agents for casualty lines. E. R. Elliott & Co, 
of Baltimore, have also been appointed as gen- 
eral agents for fidelity and surety. 


Charles O. Scull Dead 
Charles O. Scull, chairman of the board of 
directors and vice-president of the United States 
Fidelity and Guaranty Company, of Baltimore, 
died at his home in that city Monday evening. 


Table of Rank, by Premium Income, of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies—December 31, 1926, 
as Compiled by The Spectator Company 


Travelers Insurance, Hartford (Accident and Lia- 
bility Branch) 
United States Fideity and Guaranty, Baltimore.. 2 





48tna Life, Hartford (Accident and Liability 
IN ios occ care RO o Mies 0 asian a Mek aSaiaets & 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore.................2. 4 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford..... 5 
Employers Liability, London.................00. 6 
Fidelity and Casualty, New York 7 
Globe Indemnity, Newark...............0.4. ae ee 
Etna Casualty and Surety, Hartford........... 7 
National Sutety, NOW Voth. 6.0... ccccscccccccs 10 
Standard Accident, Detroit. ...< . <xiccissesice cccive 11 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee, London......... 12 
General Accident, Fire and Life, Perth.......... 13 
Roval Intlemvity, KGW ZOEK <0 6.00.5 ance ccsrccces 14 
Indemnity Insurance Company of N. A., Phila.... 15 
Continental Casualty, Chicago.......ccccscecccs 16 
New Amsterdam Casualty, Baltimore........... 17 
Travelers Indemnity, Hartford................. 18 
Zurich General, Accident and Liability, Zurich.. 19 
Fidelity and Deposit, Baltimore................. 20 
ndon Guarantee and Accident, London........ 21 
Commercial Casualty, Newark.............2cc008 22 
Metropolitan Casualty, New York............... 23 
American Surety, Mew Votk soc. ccccscccccess 24 
Union Indemnity, New Orleans...............-- 25 


26 





National Life and Accident, Nashville, Tenn.... 26 
Southern Surety, Des Moines.............ce008- 27 
United States Casualty, New York.............- 28 
Independence Indemnity, Philadelphia............ 29 
Massachusetts Bonding and Insurance, Boston... 30 
American Automobile, St. Louis..............:- 31 
European General Reinsurance, London.........- 32 
Metropolitan Life, N. Y. (Accident Branch)...... 3 
Massachusetts Protective, Worcester...........+- 4 
Columbia Casualty, New York...........-cc00:- 35 
Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles (Acc. Branch) 4% 
New York Indemnity, New York.............:- 37 
Hartford Steam Boiler Inspection and Insurance 
Creserathy 5 ROMANE gl, orks crakicw 4 x varbcteme wee 38 
General Reinsurance, New York..............-- 9 
Preferred Accident, New York...............-- 40 
Washington Fidelity National, Chicago..........- 41 
Pennsylvania Manufacturers, Association Casualty, 
oo a ae re a ee 42 
Employers Indemnity, Kansas City............+: 43 
Life and Casualty, Nashville... :.......cceecse 44 


Business Mens Assurance Company, Kansas City 45 
Provident Life and Accident, Chattanooga, Tenn.. 46 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York..........- 47 
Georgia Casualty, Atlanta.............cccecccees 48 
London and Lancashire Indemnity, Hartferd..... 49 
Eagle Indemnity, New York............ceeese> 50 
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FIGHT FALSE CLAIMS 





Ambulance Chasing Lawyers Target 
of Citizens Committee 





INSURANCE MEN PROMINENT 





Deplorable Situation in Regard to Negli- 
gence Practice Brings Business, Pro- 
fessional and Civic Interests Into 
Combine 

Co-operative action on the part of more than 
thirty organizations to combat “ambulance chas- 
ing” lawyers and their associates was urged at 
a dinner and meeting of interested citizens held 
September 30, at the Town Hall Club, New 
York. Interest in this subject has been aroused 
of late by articles appearing in the New York 
Evening World, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle and 
THE SPECTATOR. 

Robert Appleton, of the Association of Grand 
Jurors, presided and called upon Dr. John M. 
Gibbons, general attorney of the New York 
New Haven and Hartford Railroad, appointed 
chairman of the committee on future activities 
at a previous meeting, for a report from that 
committee. Dr. Gibbons’ report contained nine 
principal recommendations, chief of which were: 

The formation of a permanent organization to 
be known as “Citizens Committee for Bar and 
Law Reform.” 

That the public, the bench, the bar, civic and 
labor organizations, editors, etc., be invited to 
co-operate with the committee in all present 
and future activities. 

That immediate adoption be sought of con- 
stitutional legislation necessary to eliminate the 
evils of criminally promoted claims and suits, 
with particular attention to the regulation of the 
contingent retainer. 

That the committee be authorized to solicit 
contributions and to expend same for the pur- 
poses projected, subject to proper approval andl 
audit. 

That an organization committee of tweive be 
appointed charged with the duty of devising 
ways and means of putting into effect all the 
purposes of the organization. 

A number of speakers were heard, chief of 
whom was Frank E. Carstarphen, former 
assistant district attorney. In suggesting that 
the Appellate Division receive petitions as to 
alleged wrongful conduct by attorneys and to 
send those complaints to an official referee who 
would be empowered to conduct public hearings 
and report back to the Appellate Dvision, Mr. 
Carstarphen’s views followed the lines of 2 
similar suggestion made by Arthur L. J. Smith, 
president of The Spectator Company, in a let- 
ter to the Brooklyn Daily Eagle published by 
that journal on September 20. 

The organization committee appointed by the 
temporary chairman is as follows: Dr. Gib- 
bons, chairman; Edward A. Richards, president, 
East New York Savings Bank; O. G. Browne, 
assistant secretary, Self-Insurer’s Association ; 
H. R. Dwight, Dwight, Voorhis & Perry; Wii- 
liam Brandt, Theater Owners Chamber of Com- 
merce; Robert B. Thomas, Structural Steel 
Board of Trade; Thomas J. Curtis of the New 





York State Federation of Labor; Frank E. Car- 
starphen, former assistant district attorney; F. 
L. Arnold, Alliance Against Accident Fraud; 
Creighton Clarke, Alliance Against Food 
Frauds, and H. P. Stellwagen, secretary-treas- 
urer, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety 
Underwriters. 


MADE AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
Edwin C. Irelan Promoted by Maryland 
Casualty 
The appointment by President F. Highlands 
Burns of the Maryland Casualty Company of 
Edwin C. Irelan as supervisor of agencies is a 
popular one, as Mr. Irelan is well liked :n iu- 
surance circles and particularly among Mary- 
land agents. He is well fitted for the post by 
years of experience in agency matters, inte!li- 
gent and loyal work, and through a most pleas- 

ing personality. 

Mr. Irelan succeeds the late William J. 
Unverzagt as the head of the agency division. 
He has been assistant superintendent of agents 
since he came with the Maryland in 1913. 

The insurance career of Mr. Irelan began 
shortly after leaving Pennsylvania College, now 
Gettysburg College, when he entered the ser- 
vice of the American Bonding and Trust Com- 
pany as stenographer to the superintendent of 
agents, D. A. Macbeth. An interesting phase 
of this business connection was that he joined 
the American Bonding and Trust Company 
staff the Monday following: the late John ‘TT. 
Stone’s resignation from the same company 
to assume the presidency of the newly organ- 
ized Maryland Casuaity Company. 

While he was serving as a stenographer he 
studied law at the University of Marylard, re- 
ceiving the degree of bachelor of laws. Fis 
thesis for graduation received honorable men- 
tion. 

Upon his graduation from the university he 
was appointed assistant superintendent of agen- 
cies and later assistant secretary of the Amer- 
ican Bonding and Trust Company, holding both 
offices until he came with the Maryland in 1913. 
While with the American Bonding and Trust 
Company he had charge of effecting the change 
in the corporate name of the company with the 
various insurance departments and courts. 

Mr. Irelan is a prominent Mason, past master 
of a blue lodge, member of the Royal Arch 
chapter, Knight Templar, and member of 
Bound Temple, Mystic Shrine; also a member 
of the Tall Cedars. He is Past Commander- 
in Chief of the Sons of Veterans, Recorder of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion and a 
Rotarian. 

An indefatigable worker, a firm believer in 
service to agents and assured, his administra- 
tion is bound to prove successful. 


Dry Agents Not Covered by Compensation 

RIcHMOND, VA., October 3.—Under the pre3- 
ent system of insurance rates in Virginia the 
personal risks of State prohibition agents in 
raiding illicit stills and chasing moonshiners 
and bootleggers are such that they are not in- 
sured under the Workmens Compensation Act. 
In event of injury or even death “it would take 
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TO START SOON 





Newark Casualty Organization Prac- 
tically Complete 





WILL WRITE PLATE GLASS ONLY 





William R. White & Company Are Under- 
writing Managers 

The Newark Casualty Company, Newark, 
which went into organization some time aga, 
is practically formed and will receive its cor- 
porate certificate about the middle of October, 
according to present expectations. The com- 
pany is under the direction of William R. 
White & Company, insurance agents, and will 
write plate glass insurance only. It is to have 
a capital of $100,000 and a surplus of $50,000 
with White & Company as underwriting man- 
agers. 

Except for the secretary and treasurer, the 
officers of the Newark Casualty will donate 
their services. Officers of the company are: 
William R. White, president; Carrol D. Hipp, 
vice-president; Edward H. Bigge, secretary 
and treasurer, and Lieblich & Brown, general 
counsel. 

The board of directors, in addition to the 
official staff, is composed of J. Ross Hall, New 
Jersey State agent for the Dubuque Fire and 
Marine and the National Resetve; George J. 
White superintendent of the John Waldron 
Corporation; and Benjamin Kornbluth, realtor. 

Plans of operation now under contemplation 
call for the opening of a branch office in Tren- 
ton with Vice-President Hipp in charge as 
agent and manager. 

The Underwriting managers, William R. 
White & Company, are State managers in New 
Jersey for the Continental Life of St. Louis. 
In addition, they are managers of the Dubuque 
Fire and Marine and the National Reserve; 
agency managers of the Allemannia, Stuyvesant, 
Merchants and National Fire and Marine; and 
general agents for the Sun Indemnity. The 
headquarters of William R. White & Company 
are at 17 William street, Newark, N. J. 








an act of the General Assembly to provide cori- 
pensation,” Attorney-General John R. Saund- 
ers, under whose supervision the enforcement 
officers work, states: Seventy-four dry agents 
are now on the force, half of this number be- 
ing regularly employed and the other half 
depending upon fees and being rated as special: 
officers. 

Insurance carriers, investigating the question, 
are understood to have asked Colonel Joseph 
Button, State Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Insurance, to raise the level of rates because 
of the risk. However, the request was declined 
and the prohibition agents’ rate is that of nark- 
keepers and night watchmen. As the insurance 
companies regarded the risks of the dry men 
greater, they are said to have refused to issue 
compensation policies at the same rates. 

Attorney-General Saunders says that as the 
situation now stands there is no State insur- 
ance fund for the dry department employees 
in the field and compensation could only come 
from legislative enactment. 
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THE HOME LIFE 
A COMPANY OF OPPORTUNITIES 





In a recent letter to the Agency Force Ethel- 
bert Ide Low, President of this Company, said: 


“I am ambitious that this Company 
shall not only give to its policyholders 
the ultimate in life insurance service, 
but that it shall be a good Company 
to work for. I want it to offer to the 
men and women associated with it the 
widest scope for the exercise and de- 
velopment of their abilities and the 
opportunity to go just as far as those 
abilities and their ambition will carry 
them.” 


On agency matters address 


JAMES A. FULTON 
Supt. of Agents 


HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
256 Broadway, New York 











EXTEND DOUBLE INDEMNITY 


Another one of the fourteen progressive changes 
placed in effect on September 15 by The Lincoln 
National Life is the extending of the age limit for 
Double Indemnity protection. 


The Double Indemnity provision is effective until 
age 70 instead of age 65, as formerly, and with no 
increase in rates for this extension of age. 


One more reason why Lincoln National Life agents 
find that it pays to 


The Lincoln National Life 


Insurance Co. 
“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 
Lincoln Life Building, FORT WAYNE, IND. 
More Than $485,000,000 in Force 


























TWENTY-TWO YEARS 
and the 
CONFIDENCE of 


POLICYHOLDERS 











OUR AGENTS 
THEIR OWN FUTURE IS SECURE 





Write for 
“FOURTEEN POINTS” 
A. M. HOPKINS, Mgr. of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


111 No. Broad Street 














DOES A COMPANY 


lst —Writing Standard Life Insurance 

2nd—Writing Substandard Life Insurance 

3rd—Writing Group Life Insurance 

4th—Writing Wholesale Life Insurance 

5th—Writing Juvenile Life Insurance 

6th—Circularizing your Prospects 

7th—Giving quick service in issuing poli- 
cies 

8th—With age limits one day old to sixty- 
five 

9th—That is the Largest Life Insurance 
Company in America for its age 

10th—That is officered by men that know 
your problems and help you solve 
them 


MEAN ANYTHING TO YOU? 


If so, write to 
CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 


SHENANDOAH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Roanoke, Virginia 


R. H. ANGELL, President 


W.L. ANDREWS E. LEE TRINKLE 
Sec’y & Treas. Active Vice-Pres. 
Former Governor of Virginia 
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Insurance on Automobiles Purchased 





On the Deferred Payment Plan 


F I were to state to this honorable assemblage 
| of insurance commissioners that it is a gen- 

uine pleasure for me to appear before it and 
speak with reference to the subject assigned, 
such a statement might well be considered a 
form of misrepresentation since I would pre- 
fer being seated in the rear receiving rather 
than endeavoring to furnish information. 

The subject, “Insurance on Automobiles Pur- 
chased on the Deferred Payment Plan,” as- 
signed to the honorable insurance commissioner 
of Indiana, is an insurance issue of paramioun: 
importance to insurance companies, their agerts 
and a great majority of automobile owners of 


} this country. 


It may be entirely consistent and to the gen- 
eral satisfaction of the convention simply to 
concur or it may be of some importance to 
dissent in certain particulars with some of the 
ideas and insurance wisdom evidenced in the 
able presentation afforded by the commissioner 
of Indiana. It appears reasonable, in attempt- 
ing to discuss this vital subject, that we enu- 
merate the enterprises which are effected by the 
methods as they now exist. Automobile manu- 
sfacturers, ‘garages and their employees, finance 
corporations, banking institutions, insurance 
companies and their agents, insurance brokers, 
and, last but not least, the tariff-paying factor 
—the purchaser of the automobile. 

The true significance of modern scientific re- 
search and modern scientific achievements upon 
America’s standard of living and America’s 
business is striking when viewed in perspective. 
It is literally true that within our own lifetime 
more wonderful changes have been brought 
about through the rise of scientific industrialism 
than in all the preceding centuries of history. 
Within the past thirty years the automobile or 
gasoline motor, once merely a mechanical toy, 
has brought about a radical change in our 
methods of transportation; has readjusted the 
marketing centers of the country and has rev- 
olutionized the habits of living of practically 
our entire population. It must be admitted that 
the automobile is a stabilized medium of trans- 
portation and that it has become an absolute 
necessity to the American people of today. Its 
systematic methods of distribution are conducted 
upon a partial payment basis, methods which are 
essential and are worthy of our co-operation. 

Insurance coverages are pre-requisite under 
the existing sales system. It must also be rec- 
ognized that the insurance business is regulated 
and operated only upon compliance with the 
Statutes of the various States. It is for us as 
commissioners, with the co-operation of insur- 
ance companies or their representatives, to de- 
termine how the required insurance service can 
be best attained and applied. 


orem an address before the National Convention 
S Insurance Commissioners, meeting in Cincinnati, 
eptember 28, 1927. 


By Joun E. Sutiivan 


Commissioner of Insurance of New Hampshire 


We find one of the largest automobile manu- 
facturing concerns in this country to have or- 
ganized its own insurance company. This in- 
surance company is admitted in every State of 
this nation. Its brief period of existence has 
shown a successful operation and it is render- 
ing what may be termed a satisfactory service. 
Departmental requirements in every respect are 
being observed by this company in my home 
State. It is required to engage the services of 
a qualified resident agent. I believe it to be 
wrong in spirit and principle to allow decoy 
agents to be licensed. The mere act of attach- 
ing an agent’s signature to a policy is not a real 
service but a mockery to the great system of 
insurance. 

Many other similar companies may come into 
being. Such companies should be required to 
comply with all regulatory provisions; other- 
wise, discrimination would exist, and this con- 
dition should not be tolerated. In my opinion 
the combination as hereinbefore described indi- 
cates one way. of providing insurance on auto- 
mobiles purchased on a partial payment basis, 
that is entitled to confidence. 

If I ventured to assert that banking institu- 
tions as a whole are not suited to qualify as 
authorized insurance agents or brokers to trans- 
act fire and casualty lines without some explana- 
tion, my contention would not be acclaimed but 
would be scorned. It is my contention, how- 
ever, that banking institutions cannot feasibly 
be so authorized owing to the fact of the great 
influence wielded by commercial bankers 
through their financial power. This is an im- 
portant consideration, especially affecting the 
placing of insurance on automobiles purchased 
on a partial payment basis. It would be con- 
sistent and reasonable for an insurance commis- 
sioner to determine that bankers’ influence could 
not effectively be restricted if they were au- 
thorized as insurance agents or brokers. The 
New Hampshire Insurance Department has 
ruled that the lending power of banking insti- 
tutions, which includes also the unregulated 
finance corporation as well as garages or their 
employees, cannot properly be allowed to func- 
tion as insurance agents or brokers. The ruling 
is based on our rebating law, the language of 
which is in part as follows: “or any other valu- 
able consideration which is not specified, prom- 
ised or provided for in the policy contract of 
insurance, nor offer, promise, give, sell, pur- 
chase or give any other thing of value whatso- 
ever as an inducement to insurance.” What 
consideration in the form of an inducement is 
or could be more effective in the placing of in- 
surance than the loan privilege offered by 
finance corporations with their other valued ele- 
ments of gperation? 

I am convinced that such financial institu- 
tions are not entitled to the privilege to become 
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authorized as insurance agents or brokers. The 
referred to master policy is a unique instrument. 
Its limitations and powers exceed those of an 
insurance commissioner, in my opinion, and, as 
officials, State or Federal, we are supposed to 
be in a class by ourselves when it comes to 
discretionary power and authority. 


The question which confronts us at this time 
is whether a standard automobile policy sepa- 
rately issued on each risk can best serve all 
interested parties, in insurance issued to cover 
automobiles purchased on a partial payment 
basis, or whether a master policy lends a more 
equitable service of ‘protection to all interested 
parties. The separate fire policy of the various 
fire companies through their agency system has 
rendered a most commendable service over a 
long period of time to American home owners 
and the mortgagees, thereby serving all inter- 
ested parties equitably. Such policies contain a 
standard assignment clause which enables the 
property owner to convey or assign his interest 
as it may appear. It should be also recognized 
that no type of property covered by insurance 
is of more yital interest to state and country 
than that of the American home. 


The master policy is generally issued to a 
finance corporation. By virtue of its interest 
this policy is usually held in the office of such 
institution unless the insurance commissioner 
orders otherwise. No premium is purported to 
be paid on a master policy when issued to the 
finance corporation, and only when certificates 
are issued is the premium paid. Three certifi- 
cates are generally issued covering one automo- 
bile. The finance corporation retains one cer- 
tificate, the purchaser of the automobile re~ 
ceives one, and the other is forwarded to the 
insurance company. The ‘terms and conditions 
of the certificate provide that in the event oi 
loss, interest, if any, are payable to the finance 
corporation. The real property owner pays all 
the tariff, which includes the insurance premium 
and this act is performed very often without 
valid protection. When loss occurs under a 
company policy, it becomes the duty of the 
company to send a representative to the assured 
or interested party under the terms of the 
contract for the purpose of adjusting the loss. 
When loss occurs, as a rule, the assured reads 
for the first time the contract upon which he 
has been depending. Master policies with three 
certificates covering one risk are bound to de- 
velop much confusion to the purchasers of in- 
surance, bringing into existance conflicting con- 
ditions, and its many questionable features make 
it in effect a gambling contract. The system 
under which the master policy becomes operative 
appears to be very much in conflict with our 
regulatory provisions. As a basis of comparison 
and as an illustration, a finance corporation lo-~ 

(Concluded on page 38) 
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Established 1865 by David Parks Fackler 
EDWARDB.FACKLER WILLIAM BREIBY 


FACKLER and BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 
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50 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


COPELAND and COTHRAN 


CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


1027 Candler Building 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 


CONSULTING 
ACTUARIES 


Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. 
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Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan 


Consulting Actuaries 





Funde— Examinations and Apprai | Service and 
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contract—Office Systems and Reorg Ac- 
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75 Fulton Street New York 








DONALD F. CAMPBELL 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
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JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, Group, 
Industrial and Special Classes 
WORKMEN'S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertract, New York 
165 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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E. L. MARSHALL 
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CLARENCE L. ALFORD 


Consulting Actuaries 
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29 South La Salle St., Chicago 


L. A. GLOVER & CO. 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 
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ACTUARY 
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INSURANCE COUNSELORS AND ACTUARIES 
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SPECIALIZING IN FIRE AND CASUALTY 
INSPECTIONS AND ADJUSTMENTS 
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314 McKINLEY B DQ. BUFFALO, N. Y, 
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H. J. WERDER 
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Dutch, Danish and Norwegian into German and 
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FIRE AND MARINE WORK 
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THE GERMAN OFFICES 1926 
LIFE TABLES 


An English edition of The German 
Offices 1926 Life Tables, prepared by 
the Association of German Life As- 
surance Companies, has been issued 
by the German Society for Insurance 
Science. The contents of the 1926 
Life Tables are shown by the follow- 
ing chapter headings: 

I. Introduction. 

Il. The Construction of New Mortality 
Tables by the Association of 
German Life Assurance Compa- 
nies. 

III. Aggregate and Select Tables. 
Their Nature and Their Value 
in Practice. 

IV. Arrangement of the Tabulated 
Functions for the Final Life 
Tables. 

Exposed to Risk and Deaths for 

Every Entry Age and Duration. 
The Aggregate Life Table. £le- 

mentary and Monetary Faune- 

tions 4 Per Cent. 
The Select Life Table. Elementary 
and Monetary Functions 4 Per 

Cent. 


qs 


The German Offices 1926 Life Tables 
may be obtained through The Specta- 
tor Company at $8 per copy. Actuar- 
ies and the actuarial departments of 
life insurance companies will doubtless 
desire to add this publication to their 
insurance libraries. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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1800 
1800 
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156 
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INSURANCE STOCKS Bid 
— . ; é Globe & Rutgers 
ie All Bids and Quotations Subject to Con- ote Py ng, ee Baas <2 + ne 1750 
, one} Pe eee 
firmation *Great American : 
rT Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 400 
The following quotations, as of September 26, Curtis nage Pog } Sorcerer 10 
1927, are from reliable houses and if any of rsctoe cpg sane © CaN Ye ce 947 
* - urt \§ 5 
our readers are interested in stocks not appear- Lewis & nag RS aaa nas kes 340 
ing in this list, the Research Bureau of Tue Siete Atkins & Co., N. ¥ 527 
1ICAGO SpecTATOR will endeavor to supply the data. McKinley & Co., ae Seer 
reas B aan, 6. ea 530 
’ ewis & Co Martlord Bethe ates aa § 5 
— Alliance Fire Bid Offered Importers and Exporters wn 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 63 6536 ap ttis & Sanger, N.Y... ... +. % 
a American Alliance nternational Co. of St. Louis, Pfd. 
> io m5-y 4 a Mes sen tx $30 neces ue Cincinnati...... 3% 
McKinley & Sete Es Cone cok Oe stage ta 
-rs Pera te Sate : 425 A. & J. Frank & Co., Cincinnati. . 234 
——— Lewis & Co., Hartford ..........-. 285 300 — ear Ce ‘New Orleans 
McKinley & Co., N. V............ 290 me ares F . o., Inc., N. Y.C. 22 
BB ares rerance Co. Nona tnguranee Coot Neth Ameen” ag 
rthur ins Ls Da eine 29 31 C siaccmmeuebens “ 
3 C0 Milken & Pell, Newark, SS er 2014 8046 Independence Ind. Ine, Co. t 
U So es Oe Oe «ub 0 wis eta: 62 
a chore & Ghinnate 0 31 Ioana Ghee Ln Philadelphia....... 300 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 370 Cc 6 aval 
$ McKinley & Co., N.¥.......2212! 370 Mane Bankes No Yo eeeseeren es sb 
Bankers Indemnity (Newark) Cattle & Gen ae N.Y 155 
- foe Pe Newark, N.J...... 21 22 Lewis & Co, Hartiord........ 188 
ov ae ee Sse BOE ME. ck se 23 24 Metropolitan Casualty. 84 
stanggall McKinley Sh See Aaa 23 25 Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 85 
Carolina Insurance Milwaukee Mec hanics aa 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ 58 62 McKinley & Co., N. ¥ 47 
— Gepmerciat Pr _ - Missouri State Life #8 = 
ee Miliken & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 65 inci i 
City of New York Ins. Co, ‘ z National Paro it aa inaaccek "" 
Curtis & Sanget, Bi. V5 osc cc dss 405 Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 260 
—__ Continental Ins. McKinley & Co., N. Y.......0.00: 260 
| Arthur Atkins & Co., N.Y........ 205 = 210 National Union 
—i Lewis & Co., Hartford... .....2.21! 204 «= -208 Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......-..... 277 
Continental Casualty New Amsterdam Cas, 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥.C... 85 88 Curtis & Sanger, N.V........+++: 72 
i Federal Insurance New Brunswick Ins. Co. 
“ — Custis & Samper, oY os. oe. hs 675 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 44 
an Videval Union. Eile New Jersey Fire Insurance 
ne ig sce Co., Cincinnati...... 24 28 see won é. — ewark, N. J...... 51 
idelity & Deposit annoy 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.........0.. 250 260 at kg nae gn ia i 
I 2484 Fidelity and Casualty bom & Sanger, es Ae 125 
Arthur Atkins & Co.,N.Y........ 192 197 pe ney Pe any ll = 
rims & Sanger, N. OE cect aca es 10 900 &Co,, cee = 
- mx 
| Arthur Atkins & Co., N.Y........ Me- Ogg Seen @ Oe. M.Y.....--- a 
Lewis & Co., Hartford... ..2222201. 145 149 pn gp A ero a 
Fire Association of Philadelphia Cosas & po seectey Co. ve Wececeee. 205 
é e. heeler & Co., Phila.... witeeeees 64 6534 Ohio National Life tt _ 
iremen’s Insurance Co. of Newark A.&J.F ee : 
Arthur Atkins & Co. N Sag 50 52 ae, ot Co., Cincinnati...... 41 
urtis A Se a carr 50 52 r : 
P re -g & Pell, Newark, N. J...... 50 51 Gunter tae 9 Fete oo ein as 
in Fire ki 
an Arthur Atkins & Co., N. V........ ee | ge a wig” nt oP ge aa em 
by McKinley & Co.,N. Y........-.-- 280 300 St. Paul F eM 7 Co aia aaa a 
\s- Glens Falls McKinley & Co., N. V........+0.+ 195 
ied Curtis & Sanger, N. Y............ 52 54 Stuyvesant 
al Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 52 56 Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 235 
196 Lewis & Co., Hartford Bick ai Sacaeies 52 55 Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 235 
w- ee eT 
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a SPECIALISTS IN 
- HARTFORD INSURANCE STOCKS 
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ed O - ‘ . : : 
ife UR technical service for Insurance Companies includes: 
or Financial and economic counsel on investment policy 
o The underwriting and financing of capital increases 
- The conduct of negotiations leading to the purchase or 
or sale of control 
- Advice on matters of general policy and expansion 
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Bid Offered 
Transportation Insurance 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥.C... 54 58 
U.S. F. G. 
Curtis & Sanger, No FT oc ociccsceue 345 355 
U. S. Fire Ins. Co. 
Arthur Baten & CaM Wi ss i-3s 256 260 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 255 260 
United States Merchants & Shippers 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 305 
Victory Insurance Co. 
Wheeler & Co., Philadelphia....... 26 27 
Westchester Fire 
McKinley & Co., N.Y... cc ccccece 72 74 
Curtis & Sanpete NY 6 occic dice ccave 74 76 
Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y........ 74 76 
*Ex dividend. 
HARTFORD STOCKS 
ta Casualty and Surety 
ov ing & Co., Hartford.......... 1200 
Leaks & Co., Hastlddd.. o..<ccccss 1200 
Aetna Insurance (Fire) 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 645 655 
Curtis & Sanger, Nu Y 62. c ccccscus 640 650 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. .........-. 645 655 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
Curtis & Sanger, N. V........-0-- 810 820 
Conning & Co., ——— Re aa cat aca 810 820 
McKinley & Co. Ta oh SA eee 805 815 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. Y. C. 805 815 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ... 2.2.00. 810 820 
Automobile Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 350 360 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. ......e recs 350 360 
Conn. General Life 
Conning & Co., Hartford.........+ 1730 1760 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.........+-- 1720 1760 
Hartford Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 775 785 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 775 785 
Hartford Steam Boiler 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 800 820 
Lewis & Co., Hartford. .......-++. 800 820 
National Fire 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 860 870 
Lewis & Co., Hartford.........++-- 860 870 
Phoenix Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 720 730 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........-- 720 730 
McKinley & Co., N. Y....2ceeeees 720 ee 
Curtis & Sanger, N. Y......--0eee 720 730 
Rossia Ins. Co. 
Lewis & Co., Hartford...........- 132 136 
Travelers Insurance 
Conning & Co., Hartford.......... 1470 1480 
Perez F. Huff Co., Inc., N. ¥.C... 1440 1480 
Lewis & Co., Hartford..........+. 1460 1480 
NEW ENGLAND STOCKS 
American Investment Securities Co. 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 16 woud 
Boston Casualty : 
Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Eoston. . 15 25 


Boston Insurance 


Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 825 
Lewis & Co., Hartford............ 225 
Capitol Fire Ins. Co. 
Ch has. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston: 
Preferred....... hate dichdele wate a 95 
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Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 


Chas. A. Day & Co., om Boston. . 
Conveyancers Title Ins. 

Chas. A. Day & Co., hae Boston. . 100 
Mass. Bond & Ins. Co. : 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 510 520 
Mass. Title Ins., Pfd. 

Chas, A. Day & Co., Iac., Boston. . 35 45 
New England Fire a 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 45 
New Hampshire Fire 

Chas, A. Day & Inc., Boston.. 355 

McKinley & Co., N. Y. eeaccee 360 
Old Colony Henin 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 275 
Providence- Washington 

Arthur Atkins & Co., N. Y......-- 520 cose 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 500 525 
Springfield Fire and Marine 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston.. 770 790 
United Life & Accident Ins. Co. 7 

Chas. A. Day & Co., Inc., Boston. . 35 40 


New Amsterdam to Increase Capital 

A special meeting of the stockholders of the 
New Amsterdam Casualty Company will be 
held in New York October 14, to vote on a 
proposed increase of capital of $450,000, increas- 
ing the present figure from $2,250,000 to $2,700,- 
000. 45,000 shares at a par value of $100 per 
share are to be issued. 
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Security Mutual Casualty Company 


December Thirty-First, 1926 
ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks (Market Value)............. $7,465,665 .00 
THE UNUSUAL P ROGRESS | aE AOR Meee ps eke air ne, Sore ar 30,000 .00 
Is Accrued Interest on gama ch S iets orate kintavaes . file 

Cash ti Bank arid Quces. . oc. ciscccsncacess r : 
OF THIS COMPANY, Premiums in Course of ag json Rircret one or - 399,390 .22 

Deposit with Workmen’s Compensation Board, 
P E R H A P S © T H E B E Ss T PFOVINCE Of MGHWONE ss .iscicikiccccesceeesee 2,444.91 
$9,198,417 .93 
RECOMMENDATION OF LIABILITIES 

Net Special Reserve for all Liabilities.......... erty = 

Uetbartied Premaiene s 355s 6005 soa oe tess ae ‘ é 
THE CALIBRE OF SERV- Reserve for Taxes and Expenses............... 39,554 .69 


Unabsorbed Premium Refund declared (Not paid) 42,351 .37 
ICE IT RENDERS. Weak TN IR ses ca'acs c 6s vs saan sedeenas 2,610,000 .00 


$9,198,417 .93 
Unabsorbed Premiums Returned to Policyholders 
isk CORN) OURE? : fis: card FBR Neds sae vaeies e $8,000,000 .00 


Fundamentally Right Economically Operated 
Financially Sound 


HENRY W. IVES & COMPANY 
THE EQUITABLE SURETY 75 FULTON STREET NEW YORK 


UNDERWRITING MANAGERS 


COMPANY FOR THE UNITED STATES 
FOR EXCESS AND REINSURANCE 
OUR FACILITIES 
HAROLD R. CRONIN, President Treaty or Facultative and or Excess for Automobiles, General and 


- noe *s Compensation 

HAROLD jSPIELBERG, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Fidelity and Surety and oe 

ae be y poem t a is Ith 
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Earthquake Hazards and Insurance 


XVI. Some Seismic Centres and Seismic Shocks 


By FREDERICK L. HorrMan, LL.D. 
Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


include a comprehensive account of local seismic activities 

throughout the different parts of the world, for which fairly 
trustworthy records are available. But much may be learned from 
an examination of the reports that have been published from time to 
time, particularly by the Seismological Society of America since 
1911. No one can examine this large body of facts and scientific 
conclusions without becoming convinced that seismological science 
is at the outset of a very promising future. Practically all the civil- 
ized countries more or less affected by seismic shocks have now fairiy 
well equipped observatories and the number of such stations is 
gradually increasing. 

As an illustration of the value of extended records, the experience 
recorded for China is perhaps the most illuminating. It dates back 
to 1831 B. C., commencing with an earthquake in Shantung which 
appears to have been of considerable magnitude. The catalogue 
following this date enumerates 528 earthquakes ending with 1911, 
when earthquakes in the Provinces of Chihli and Shansi did enor- 
mous damage. The intensity was most severe in Tientsin. It is 
readily conceded that the list of earthquakes is incomplete. But 
suficient is known to show that the Province of Yunnan is one of 
the most earthquake disturbed areas of China. ‘The relative seis- 
micity of the different provinces is given in a table, which is partly 
reproduced below, covering the period from the 10th to the 19th 


century inclusive. 


Revative SEISMICITY OF PRoviNCES IN CHINA FROM THE IOTH TO THE 
19TH CENTURY 


I: would obviously be impossible in the present discussion to 


Seismicity Relative Seismicity Relative 
Province Units Seismicity _ Province Units Seismicity 
re ee 70 1.00 xy Szechuan ....... 28 0.40 
BOD vcecccnes 69 0.96 . ‘Kiangsi ........ 24 0.34 
BO os cigs 66 0.94 of 21 030 
ROMADED:. 5:6: <iecesce 64 0.91 | 20 0.28 
ent... epee 50 0.71 19 0.27 
Shantung ....... 44 0.62 16 0.22 
Kiangsu ........ 44 0.62 13 0.18 
Shensi .......... 40 0.57 8 0.11 
Chekiang ....... 40 0.57 4 0.05 





The foregoing table is amplified by an analysis of the earth- 
quakes by months in three different groups of provinces or respec- 
tively North of the Yang Tze Kian, South of the Yang Tze Kian 
and a China Group. 


North of the South of the ; 
Yang Tze Kian Yang Tze Kian All China 
TR... Lol Reha neaes 25 10 34 
ES PRG AER Y Teint I 21 8 28 
BATS os: SE 22 9 31 
68 27 93 
ee ee ee a eet 23 9 31 


o: aigscbistetaue stele sytieie svete 26 14 40 


WU Sc sin dete wnnadene Sos 27 16 43 

7% 39 114 
Ee ee a 4B 17 59 
bac. eceiinctessaeel 4l 18 57 
oe ee 28 13 40 

102 48 166 
is eon i 19 7 25 
| | ee ea ee 14 15 29 
eta 5 Ae ee a 16 10 29 

49 32 80 


The preceding table would indicate that earthquakes have been 
most common North of the Yang Tze Kian during the month of 
August, although the figures for the three months, July to August, 
differ but slightly. Throughout the whole of China the month of 
July appears to have been the most active. North of the Yang Tze 
Kian, 64 earthquakes occurred during the winter, 72 during the 
spring, 112 during the summer, and 61 during the autumn. South 
of the Yang Tze Kian, 30 occurred during the winter, 32 during 
the spring, 51 during the summer and 37 during the fall. The 
summer months, therefore, are clearly in some manner related to 
earthquake acitivity, possibly attributable to rainfall and barometric 
pressure. It would appear that both atmospheric pressure and rain- 
fall have a distinct relationship to local seismic shocks. Sudden 
variations of pressure over different parts of China range from a 
little over a half ton to one ton per square yard, but in winter the 
variations in pressure would be only about half as great. It is there- 
fore pointed out that ““The essential difference in favor of the effective- 
ness of the summer pressures over the winter ones lies in the amount 
of the pressure variations. These pressure variations are applied in a 
sudden or jerky way during the heavy rain-storms of summer. The 
heavy rainfall and heavy barometric pressure unite in contrast against 
the preceding low barometric pressure on the light, dry earth. A 
rainfall of three inches and and barometric variation of two inches 
would suddenly change the pressure over the given area 160 pounds 
per square foot, or 1440 pounds per square yard. If we imagine 
that over an area of several thousand square miles a load of about 
one-third of a ton is suddenly removed from each square yard and 
then suddenly reloaded with about one ton to each square yard, we 
have some conception of the magnitude and jerky action of the 
force.” (Destructive Earthquakes in China by Noah Fields Drake, 
Bulletin of the Seismological Society, March, 1912.) 

The foregoing explanation is logical and more or less in con- 
formity to what has been observed in New England. The tables 
are amplified by an extended discussion more or less controversial, 

(Continued on page 37) 
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The “Cub” Learns a Few Things About the Calkins Incident 
That Were Not In the Insurance Press 


By A. PARKER PUSHER 





$6 OOKIT here, Boss, what is the big 
e idea of all this fuss that has been 
raised by the insurance papers over 
that article Earnest Elmo Calkins wrote for 
the Atlantic Monthly?”—and the Cub waved 
divers and sundry pages from an assortment of 
papers over the clean flat-topped desk of the 
director of publicity, advertising, sales develop- 
ment and public relations. You see, the Cub 
was the young fellow you have been reading 
. about. He’s in the advertising department of 
an up-and-coming insurance company. His boss 
is supposed to be a wizard of wisdom—to know 
all there is to know. 

The two of them were working, and hoping, 
for the wonderful day when insurance would 
be bought—and advertised—like things people 
want are bought, rather than placed, or writ- 
ten, like things that must be forced upon folks. 

And what that Cub lacked in wisdom he 
made up in enthusiasm. You see, he had not 
been in insurance long. He was as yet bliss- 
fully ignorant of most of the precedents and 
sacred cows of the business. He even got his 
fingers dangerously near to certain buzz saws 
upon occasion. He darned near drove the boss, 
the director of publicity, advertising, sales devel- 
opment and public relations, crazy by asking 
questions that should not be asked. A “Hush! 
that’s a subject that just is not discussed in 
the insurance business” impressed him not at 
all. 

So the Cub wanted to know what there was 
about the Calkins articles that was so awful, 
after all. 

As the Cub waved his pages, his press clip- 
pings and the terrible offending magazine; the 
director sighed, after the manner of tired, pa- 
tient executives, closing his mind to the task 
he had been working on at the moment and tun- 
ing his ears to the torrent of questions he knew 
were crowding for utterance over the lips of 
his protege. 

“Just what is it that has excited you so that 
you forget your place and butt in where you 
can see that I am busy?” asked the director. 

“Why, I can’t understand all this feeling; 
all this animosity; this stuff that is propin- 
quitous to impertinence that has appeared in 
these papers since the Atlantic Monthly printed 
that article on “Insuring Insurance” that was 
written by Mr. Calkins. * 

But the Cub did not finish cataloguing the 
things he could not understand. That is, not 
just at the moment. He saw the dark look, 
the cloud of anger sweep over the finely chiseled 

face of his boss. It was a look that frightened 


him to silence, at least temporarily. The direct- 
or’s big, powerful pen fist hit the top of the 
desk—just as though the heat of the row over 
insurance advertising had caught him, too. 

“Listen, young man,” he thundered, “if you 
don’t want a personal and very private inter- 
view with the cashier of this company, lay off 
words like ‘propinquitous to impertinence’ for 
there is this difference between an editorial 
writer and an advertising writer. The adver- 
tising man’s stuff is written to be read and un- 
derstood. If you mean ‘butting into somebody’s 
business’ say so. If that’s the good you are 
getting from reading the insurance press, con- 
fine your future reading to Printers’ Ink, the 
Bible and Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary. I'll 
bet you a dinner you can’t find that word ‘pro- 
pinquitous’ in the 1926 edition of the dictionary 
I gave you when you came here to work. 

“Now, if you are all through with your high- 
brow attempts to impress me with big, unusual 
words; state your questions in logical one, two, 
three order and I’ll tell you the answers.” 

For once the Cub was flabbergasted, but the 
director cooled off as quickly as he had flared 
up. He became again the patient teacher of 
other days. 

“Why, Boss, what I was wondering about— 
what I wanted to know was how this thing 
started—what is back of it all. To put it one, 
two, three, as you asked me to do, I’ll ask it 
this way: 

“1 —What was Mr. Calkins’ idea in writing 
his article? Does he want to get all the ad- 
vertising of all the insurance companies for his 
agency or what does he want? 

“2.—Is it true that all the insurance that can 
be written is now on the books of some agent? 

“3.—Ts there really anything about insurance 
that makes it immune to the laws of develop- 
ment that have made such changes in other 
kinds of business or isn’t insurance a business? 





The accompanying article is the third 
of a series of twelve which will appear 
in THE SpEcTATOR from month to month. 
A. Parker Pusher is a man of standing 
in the insurance world—a member oj the 
Insurance Advertising Conference—who, 
in these articles, will set out in an inter- 
esting and readable fashion, some :deas 
which have been evalved in his facile 
brain. They will be well worth reading. 
—Enitor’s Norte. 
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Is it true, as somebody seems to infer in one of 
these editorials, that organized advertising js 
trying to force the insurance business to adver. 
tise in magazines in spite of the desires of th 
companies not to advertise?” 

The Cub paused; both out of breath and oy 
of questions—at least for the time being. 

“Now,” said the Boss,” even though your 
three questions are about a dozen when broken 
down, yet the issues are joined, as the lawyer 
say. 

“T am not in the confidence of Mr. Calkins 
so I don’t know his plans. I do know that h 
is an advertising man. And being an advertis- 
ing man it is as natural for him to write, and 
write clearly and convincingly, as it is for you 
to ask questions. I know that he is nota 
stranger to the readers of the Atlantic. Ever 
since his series of articles, called ‘Louder, 
Please! The Autobiography of a Deaf Mar 
came out. several years ago he has been an oc 
casional contributor to the Atlantic. The article 
you have in your hand is one of a series of 
articles on advertising now running. In Jan 
ary he had one, under the heading ‘Gnats ani 
Camels—the Newspapers’ Dilemma.’ It was 
about free publicity. In May there was another 
called ‘The Truth About Advertising’ and in 
August appeared an article on ‘Beauty’ the New 
Business Toll,’ and perhaps there have been 
others that I missed, I don’t know. I do know, 
however, that he is so darned good as a writer 
of articles—or of advertising—that people do 
read his stuff and having read it they believe 
what they have read and act on the suggestions 
he gives them. Of course not everybody acts, 
but everybody reads his stuff. If you get 9 
you can write so they pay as careful attention 
to what you say as that, you'll get along. 

“T have heard, too, that Mr. Calkins believes 
that thinking never hurts any kind of business 
nor the men in it. A pat on the back may make 
men purr, just as stroking a cat makes the cat 
contented with its lot. Insurance shows sigts 
of coming out of the silence and Calkins prob- 
ably did a lot to wake up some insurance met. 
He may be mistaken in some of his conclusions 
and if he is, pray for pity for men with much 
less insight into business and less capable and 
inclined to think about business affairs. 

“As to getting all the advertising business of 
all the insurance companies, that has no patt 
in the controversy. In your question you make 
the same mistake a lot of the editorial writers 
in insurance have made. Get this difference 
between an insurance agent and an advertising 
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agent: Your insurance agent wants all the 
business he can get in a given line of trade, or 
business. An advertising agent will represent 
only one client in a line. He cannot work for 
competitors. The firm of which Mr. Calkins 
is the head is now the agent of a successful fire 
insurance advertiser. That closes his doors to 
any other fire insurance company. So when 
he preaches the doctrine of advertising to fire 
insurance companies it is not to get more busi- 
ness and more commission. 

“You got the wrong idea from the criticisms 
when you gathered that because insurance had 
written a whale of a busienss no more could be 
written. That inference was put out to bolster 
the idea that advertising could do the business 
no good. Check the insurance to values at 
Berkeley, Chelsea, Atlanta—oh, any big fire or 
conflagration—and way down deep in your heart 
record the thought, for it is a truth, that not 
during your time, nor your son’s time, nor 
your son’s son’s time will insurance reach the 
saturation point or will every desirable risk be 
covered by insurance against every insurable 
hazard. 

“I am not going to answer your question as 
to what there is about insurance that makes it 
immune to change. Whether or not there is a 
difference will be brought out by cool, careful 
comparisons between insurance and finance, and 
manufacturing, and transportation and distribu- 
tion in other lines, and discussions like this will 
help clarify the situation. 

“Your third question is of more importance 
than you probably realize. Insurance men have 
been sold so much advertising, so many novel- 
ties and geegaws and this and the other thing, 
called advertising, that because Mr. Calkins 
mentioned big magazines in which everybody 
knows it costs a lot of money to advertise, some 
insurance press publishers jump to the conclu- 
sion that he was naturally recommending the 
discontinuing of any other form of advertising 
expression.” 

The Boss paused. He looked at the big clock. 
It was not quite quitting time. 

“Here’s a little investigating you can do on 
your own account some day, when you have the 
time—and can’t think of a bunch of questions. 
Check up the volume of trade paper advertis- 
ing done by the concerns, in any line, or even 
in the insurance business, that are now doing 
what is called national advertising, as compared 
with those which do no magazine advertising. 
You’ll find that as these advertisers extend their 
activities into the leading magazines they also 
increased the amount they spent in the trade 
press. Then for practice write an article on the 
results of your investigation and send it to the 
editors of the papers you have in your hand. 
It will make them feel good. It may save 
somebody from an incipient case of heart fail- 
ure. 

“Advertising insurance is not halitosis. It 
may be mentioned, even to insurance men. If 
the time ever comes that it becomes a crime to 
even suggest that possibly a good record made 
over the years by insurance can be made bet- 
ter by the judicious use of good, well planned 
advertising; I will be working for Street, 
Walker and Dolittle, and you, young fellow, 





Accident Prevention vs. 
Workmen’s Compensation Losses 


By Lewis A. DEBLot!s 
Director, Safety Engineering Division, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters ; 
Past President, National Safety Council 


Judging from the Casualty Experience Ex- 
hibit, workmen’s compensation insurance in 
1926 netted almost a twelve million dollar loss 
to the stock companies. Obviously, the tates 
at which this insurance was written must have 
been inadequate. If, as is generally claimed, 
rates are based on loss experience, how could 
this be? 

Of course, loss experience is always a mat- 
ter of the past, while the rates derived from it 
are always applied to the future. Obviously, 
then, if the experience of the future does not 
follow the experience of the past, serious dis- 
crepancies between premiums and losses are 
bound to occur. For this reason, insurance men 
are, or should be, vitally concerned in the trend 
of experience. If the trend is upward—that is, 
worse—rates will tend to be inadequate and the 
business will suffer; if the trend is downward, 
rates will be more than adequate and the busi- 
ness may be written at a profit. “Trend,” which 
can be calculated for any set of observations, 
should be distinguished from “fluctuations.” It 
is usually represented graphically as a straight 
line. 

The principal variables directly affecting ac- 
cident losses may be grouped under accident 
cost and accident occurrence. By “cost” I mean 
the cost of individual accidents, and by “oc- 
currence” their frequency. The trend of acci- 
dent cost is affected by the trend of all factors 
which have any influence on accident cost, in- 
cluding wage-rates, cost of medical and surgical 
attention and greater liberality in the pro- 
visions or application of compensation laws. All 
of these factors appear to have a marked up- 
ward trend at the present time, even though it 
is probable that some are approaching their 
limit. At any rate, there is little hope oi any 
very immediate reduction, and if we are seek- 
ing some cure for accident losses, we had bet- 
ter search elsewhere than among the cost fact- 
ors. 

The second group of factors are those which 
control accident occurernce. They are a mixed 
group and include factors affecting exposure 


Extracts from an address made before the casualty 
and surety convention at White Sulphur Springs, W. 
Va., this week. 








you'll be carrying my portfolio. 

Where there is smoke, there may be fire. 
Cold light is yet to be attained. Perhaps there 
must be a lot of talk, and a little heat and pas- 
sion, before there is understanding on this sub- 
ject of insurance advertising. The first step 
is the thinking about it. 

If it takes an advertising man to write about 
advertising so the rest of us think about it, per- 
haps it has all been to some good purpose. 

In the meantime it does not require a budget 
to hope so, anyway. 
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(such as hours of work), factors affecting 
working conditions (such as plant maintenance, 
introduction of mechanical and electrical power, 
safeguarding, etc.), and factors affecting the 
individual (such as the labor market, the wage 


scale, management, and plant organization). 
x * Ok 


RATE CONSIDERATIONS 

It ought to be clear that so long as rates are 
based on a limited past experience and are not 
adjusted to known trend, business written at 
these rates will be unprofitable whenever the 
trend of losses is upward. Furthermore, if the 
trend of accident cost is also upward (as it 
now is and will probably continue to be) our 
only real chance for a downward loss-trend lies 
in creating a downward trend of accident oc- 
currence sufficient to offset the upward trend 
of accident costs. We would then have a flat 
loss-trend, the experience of the immediate 
future would approximate that of the imme- 
diate past, and our rate-making procedure would 
be rid of its greatest and most fundamental de- 
fect. Producing a downward trend of accident 
occurrence is nothing more than successful acci- 
dent prevention. 

What is the present trend of accident occur- 
rence? Insurance statistics on the basis of 
payrolls, losses and policy years are here rather 
misleading. * * * 

Insurance men had good reason for alarm 
over the results in 1922 and 1923. The calen- 
dar year curve probably shows more truthfully 
what was happening, but, even so, there was still 
cause for worry, since the curve was continuing 
upward and losses were generally increasing. 
We find a similar phenomenon in evidence in 
the statistics of compensable deaths reported by 
21 States and in the mortality statistics cf the 
Bureau of the Census for accidental deaths from 
all causes, age groups 20 to 64. 

In the accompanying chart is shown the mor- 
tality rate of accidental death in the registra- 
tion area of the United States. Note its irreg- 
ular fluctuations from year to year. There are 
three periods of marked increase immediately 
following a rapid decline: 1908-10, 1915-16 and 
1921-23. Now, each of these was a period of 
rapid industrial development immediately fol- 
lowing a period of “bad business.” Perhaps 
this is the answer to the questions raised at that 
time. If so, it was increase in business which 
produced the increase in accidents. 


ACCIDENT OCCURRENCE 
Let us look at it in another way. We are 
attempting to account for a phenomenon affect- 
ing many million people spread over a vast 
area. The cause of any sudden increase or de- 
crease in the death rate of such a large group, 
whatever it is, must itself be capable of sud- 
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den increase or decrease and must be profoundly 
effective. It must affect people variously em- 
ployed, for we detect its influence in the curves 
for deaths from falls, burns, machinery, mines, 
railroads, electricity and poisons, all of which 
show fluctuations similar to those of the general 
curve. The mechanization of industry could 
not do this, for it is a relatively slow process 
and has been prominent only in later years. A 
break-down of the safety movement could not 
do it, for it is also incapable of taking place 
suddenly. Furthermore, the movement hardly 
existed in 1909 and it surely did not break 
down in 1915 and again in 1922! What we 
are dealing with here is evidently a cause 
more powerful, farther reaching and more 
capable of sudden change and reversal. Gen- 
eral economic prosperity seems to be the only 
answer. As business gets better, accidents in- 
crease; as business gets worse, people become 
more careful and expose themselves less to 
hazardous conditions. In the industrial plant 
the latter situation is intensified by “selective 
discharge,” while better business brings 1n new 
men and puts all men and all equipment under 
higher pressure for production. What the in- 
surance men experienced in 1922-25, so far as 
accident occurrence was concerned, was noth- 
ing more than a normal symptom of increased 
industrial activity. However, with the added 
effect of the constantly increasing accident costs 
and under rates based on a period of more 
favorable accident experience, this produced 
heavy losses and gave just cause for alarm. I 
believe it was only a temporary affair which 
we shall see followed later by recession, sub- 
ject, however, to occasional recurrence as busi- 
ness conditions change again. 

In the chart is shown the straight-line trend 
of national accident mortality experience. It 
has a marked downward slope, considerably 
greater than the standard error. It signifies 
that during the past quarter-century accidental 
deaths have been getting fewer at a rate which 
is now equivalent to 500 persons saved a year. 
In the face of 80,000 deaths a year, this is not 
a great saving, but it is something. It appears 
to have been increasing since the war. We 
can attribute it to American progress, of which 
the safety movement is a part. * * * 


SAFETY Work 
By this time, everyone knows what real safety 


- accidents. 
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work is capable of accomplishing in an indus- 
trial plant. Only a few examples are desirable 
here for emphasis. The Clark Thread Company 
in Newark, employing 4000-5000 people, reduced 
its injury frequency rate as follows: 


PGR: 3s scion weet EDS: SOLES adissia sees 1.7 
Be iho.) pos einer MO GZS socio su) srcare 0.43 
Poiana ascents eee 3.01 


It then hung up a record of 268 days without 
a lost-time accident! 


A plant of the duPont Company with about 
350 employees went seven years with only one 
lost-time accident and a total accident cost of 
$18. 

Such records and much other experience 
clearly show the safety movement to have taken 
hold, but in the larger plants and corporations, 
rather than in the small establishments. What, 
then, is wrong with the small risk? 


There is no reason why the small plant can- 
not have as good an experience as the large; 
in fact, it ought to be easier to accomplish. 
Nevertheless, conspicuously good small plant 
records are hard to find among isolated plants. 
We do find them in plants operated by large 
corporations. I have in mind, as examples, 
three duPont establishments: a laboratory with 
45 men, a factory with 37 men and another 
with 29 men which had records of 1961, 1210 
and 1231 no-accident calendar days respectively. 
Such records show us very clearly how much 
can be done. 


The trouble with the small plant is its rela- 
tive inaccessibility (in respect to visit and in- 
spection) and its management. Part of the lat- 
ter trouble is inherent: in general, the smaller 
the plant, the smaller the executive, the slower 
to change his point of view and the less the 
resources at his disposal. The other part is not 
inherent, but merely natural—the belief that he 
is. not having many accidents, even when the 
plant’s record is really bad. In this belief he 
is sincere, because he does not recally many 
He has not had many because his 
employees are relatively few. Actually, he 
usually knows neither what his record is nor 
what it should be, on inspector having enlight- 
ened him. Often it is not easy for anyone to 
tell whether his record is good or bad. Even 
with a high frequency rate, ten years’ experi- 
ence is required for a 50-man plant to set up 
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any accident trend that has reasonable cre. 
ibility ! 

The small risk unquestionably presents a dif. 
ficult problem, but it is not insolvable. The 
actual prevention of accidents is not so much 
a matter of safeguards and physical changes x 
it is of individual perception and action. True 
there are some physical man-traps in ever 
plant, but they are soon found out and avoided, 
The dangerous traps are those which individual 
employees unconsciously contrive for themselves 
and for others. A plant that is physically uw. 
safe can be safely operated by safe employees, 
but unsafe employees can ruin a physically per. 
fect plant. It is largely a matter within the 
control of the individual employee, and the 
quality of, the individual employee is probably 
as good in the small as in the large plants. 


GOOD ADVICE TO AGENTS 
President of Central West Casualty Com- 
ments on Cut Rates and High Com- 
missions 
In one of his recent weekly letters sent to all 
agents of the Central West Casualty Company, 
Detroit, President Hal H. Smith commented on 
the present situation in casualty insurance as 

follows: 

There seems to be no question but that the 
business period we are just entering will be one 
of active competition in casualty insurance. The 
organization of new companies and aggressive 
acquisition programs on the part of many of 
the old ones, have somewhat intensified the usval 
struggle for new business. 

There are some things, however, that ought 
never, at a time like this, to be forgotten. The 
first is that these disturbances always have an 
end. The second is that there is no profit to any 
one in the sale of insurance at a price which 
will not cover the loss ratio and expenses. _ 

In a subsequent letter, President Smith 
pointed out why it does not profit agents to 
avail themselves of cut rates and extra high 
commissions as given by “weak sister” com- 
panies and, on this question, told his agents: 

Let us suppose that a minor, six years old, 
suffers an accident and you settle with him. He 
can wait until he becomes of age, and then some 
time after that, and still he can start suit on 
that claim, insist that the settlement agreement 
was fraudulent, try to set it aside and recover 
his damages. ; ‘ 

Is the cut rate casualty insurer going to be 
on hand ten or twenty years from now when 
some claim comes in from one of your best 
clients? If not, what is the effect of having 
to tell that client that the company 1s either 
bankrupt or reinsured and its liabilities have not 
been fully protected? 


Miss M. V. Rogan Is Author of an Effec- 
tive Bulletin 

Miss Madeline V. Rogan, secretary to Vice- 
President J. L. Mee, head of the agency de- 
partment of the National Surety Company, has 
branched out as an author. The company is 
running a series of letters for the benefit of 
their special agents in the field, under the gen- 
eral heading “If I Were a Special Agent,” the 
material being furnished day by day by the 
various executives of the company. A recent 
letter from the pen of Miss Rogan was so good 
that it won commendation from Chairman Wm. 
B. Joyce and was sent out to the field. 
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which cannot be entered into on the present occasion. ‘The conclu- 
sions are summarized in the following statement: ‘‘Some of the most 
striking evidences of the foregoing data are the following probable 
mules; First, the rapid and strong atmospheric variations, assisted to 
some extent by rain, are the forces most effective in the final stage of 
earthquake activity. Second, in a general sort of way, earthquakes 
occur simultaneously in the coast provinces, especially to the north 
of Fukien, after which there are repeated progressive movements of 
earthquakes towards central Asia, for a period of about 300 years, 
then the direction of movement is reversed; in other words, the earth- 
quakes move in belt-like lines towards and away from the zones of 
high-seismicity, so as to make the period of going and returning about 
600 years. Third, the rate of movement of the earthquake-producing 
forces appears to be governed somewhat by their intensity.” 

In the issue of the Bulletin of the Seismological Society for June, 
1912, is an exccedingly interesting discussion on earthquakes in 
Brazil by J. C. Branner. This gives a list of earthquakes between 
1560 and 1912. Previous to 800 only six earthquakes were 
recorded, and none at all during the 17th century. Since 1800 
there have been 7 earthquakes during the first quarter of the 20th 
century, five during the second quarter, 17 during the third and 11 
during the fourth. Since 1900, 11 shocks have been recorded. 
There are six fairly well defined seismic areas in Brazil, most of 
the shocks, however, having occurred in the State of Minas Geraes. 
It is regrettable that the paper should not include an extended account 
of the property damage done, but it is proably a safe inference that 
most of the shocks were not of material consequence. 

The same issue includes a brief account of an earthquake at 
Guadalajara, Mexico, on July 20, 1912, which culminated in a 
shock of the utmost violence which almost destroyed the city. It is 
said that scarcely a structure was left undamaged, and several hun- 
dred persons were reported killed. The loss of life would have 
been greater but for the fact that many of the inhabitants left the 
city before the last and most severe shock came. It would appear 
that 67 distinct earthquakes have previously been reported for Guada- 
lajara, which is in a vast center of seismic disturbance on the Mexican 
West coast. 

In the issue of the Seismological Journal for March, 1913, 
appears an interesting article on the occurrence of earthquakes in 
South Africa by Dr. H. E. Wood. ‘This discussion includes a 
catalogue of seismic shocks from May 5, 1906, to November 17, 
1909, representing, however, only earthquakes of an intensity of 
IV, V and VI. The general conclusions of the investigation are 

summed up in the statement that South Africa is on the whole ex- 
tremely stable from a seismological point of view. There are, how- 
ever, four distinct origins of instability remaining, the most important 
of which lies in the south of the Orange Free State. It is perhaps 
worthy of note that this region lies near and includes part of the 
chief diamond-bearing region of South Africa. Cape Town has not 
been free from earthquakes, but this was attributed to local subsi- 
dences. On August 5, 1905, there was an earthquake shock in 


(Concluded from page 33) 


Northern Zoutpansberg, which was felt as far away as Bulawayo 
and Johannesburg. These also are near one of the diamond regions. 


In the June issue of the Bulletin for 1914 is a historic survey of 
phenomena of earthquakes, terrestrial and marine. It is still a 
the Lisbon earthquake of November 1, 1785, of which it is said that 
it still remains the most notable earthquake in history and that it 
impressed upon the world in a most effective way the great 
source of much valuable information to all students of seismological 
science. During 1913 a series of shocks disturbed the Arequipa area 
of Peru, of special interest to Americans in view of the location at 
Arequipa of an observatory maintained by Harvard College. Eight 
shocks were recorded simultaneously in nearby places. The earth- 
quakes started on January 20th at 11:52 P. M. and continued until 
December 24th, 58 shocks being recorded in all. The most pro- 
nounced activity occurred during the month of August. In 1921 
when I was in Arequipa, evidences of the damage done were still 
visible in some of the buildings. 

Charleston, South Carolina, is not generally thought of as an 

earthquake center, little being said of fore shocks or after shocks in 
the vicinity of Charleston which go back for a long period of years. 
The earliest recorded earthquake at Charleston took place on May 
19, 1754. It was followed by three shocks in 1799, by one in 
1843, one in 1857, one in 1860, one in 1876 and the notable earth- 
quake of 1886, commencing with slight tremors in June, 1886, fol- 
lowed by additional slight shocks at Somerville near Charleston on 
August 27, 28 and 29. On August 31 at 9:51 P. M. came a shock 
of No. 10 intensity accompanied by a loud roaring noise, being very 
destructive and involving some loss of life. This was followed by 
a large number of shocks during August, September, October to the 
end of the year. In 1887, 17 shocks were recorded and in 1888, 
3 additional shocks. There were no shocks in 1889 and 1890, but 2 
were recorded for 1891 and 18 during November and December 
1892. In 1893 a large number of shocks occurred throughout prac- 
tically the whole of the year as follows: There were 2 shocks in 
February, 5 shocks in March, 7 in June, 20 in July, 4 in August, 
12 in September, 8 in October, 2 in November and 9 in December. 
In 1894, there was a long series of shocks of a somewhat similar 
distribution. In 1895, the number of shocks diminished to 15, but 
in 1896 there was a recurrence, 27 shocks being recorded during the 
period February 9 to November 14. In 1897, there were 5 shocks; 
in 1898, 2 shocks; in 1899, 5 shocks; and in 1900, 5 shocks also. 
In 1901, 9 shocks were recorded; in 1902, 8 shocks; in 1903, 9 
shocks; in 1904, 9 shocks also; in 1905, 7 shocks; in 1906, | shock; 
in 1907, 1 shock; in 1908, 6 shocks; in 1909, 3 shocks; and in 
1910, 3 shocks also. In 1911 there was 1 shock; in 1912, 8 shocks. 
For the first half of 1913, 4 shocks were recorded. Unfortunately 
the record is not further down to date. Most of the shocks during 
the last few years of the period have been recorded at Somerville. 
But we have here an excellent illustration of the value of con- 
secutive records over a long period of time. While most of the 
shocks near Charleston have been of very slight intensity, some were 
of intensity IV, V and even VII. The latter shock occurred on 
June 12, 1912, and was recorded at Somerville, Charleston, 
Columbia, Savannah, Augusta, Brunswick and elsewhere. 
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As the Wind Blows 
(Concluded from page 23) 


Hon. Wm. C. Safford of Ohio. 


Does a mutual insurance company really be- 
long to the policyholders and are they entitled 
to its benefits or are there benefits to be seized 
by the officers and their chosen associates, who 
dominate the board of directors? Is the regu- 
latory machinery of the State supposed to func- 
tion for the protection of the individual mem- 
bers, who, through ignorance in some cases and 
indifference in some cases, blindly sign away 
their voice in the company management, and. in 
others even their right to participate in their 
own policy’s earnings? 

An attempt may be made to construe this 
paper as an attack upon mutual insurance. Such 
is far from the case. I am not opposed to 
mutual insurance, or to stock insurance, cr to 
reciprocal insurance, because of its name: I 
am opposed to dishonest insurance, whatever 
its type may be. The country has hundreds of 
sound, solvent and well managed mutual insur- 
ance companies, which are a credit to the busi- 
ness in general and to their class of corpora- 
tions in particular. The records of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show that 50 
per cent of the farm business of the country is 
written by mutua! insurance organizations and 
I make the statement that the above conditions 
do not apply to them, as a whole, for they are 
not guilty of any violation of the trust that is 
theirs —Modern Insurance Supervision. 


Hon. John B. Smith of Kansas. 


If I were asked what one factor, more than 
any other, was responsible for the adoption of 
the code in Kansas, I would say without hesita- 
tion that it was in inviting all who were inter- 
ested to come and State their proposals, argue in 
its behalf, and the opportunity that was afforded 
then to keep constantly informed on the com- 
missions’ attitude on their: proposals, together 
with their reasons therefor—The Kansas Code. 


Hon. John E. Sulivan of New Hampshire. 


_If I ventured to assert that banking institu- 
tions as a whole are not suited to qualify as 
authorized insurance agents or brokers to trans- 
act fire and casualty lines without some explana- 


tion, my contention would not be acclaimed but 
would be scorned. It is my contention, how- 
ever, that banking institutions cannot feasibly 
be so authorized owing to the fact of the great 
influence wielded by commercial bankers 
through their financial power. This is an im- 
portant consideration, especially affecting the 
placing of insurance on automobiles purchased 
on a partia! payment basis. It would be con- 
sistent and reasonable for an Insurance Com- 
missioner to determine that bankers’ influence 
could not effectively be restricted if they were 
authorized as insurance agents or brokers. The 
New Hampshire Insurance Department has 
ruled that the lending power of banking institu- 
tions, which includes also the unregulated 
finance corporation as well as garages or their 
employees, cannot properly be allowed to func- 
tion as insurance agents or brokers. The ruling 
is based on our Rebating Law, the language of 
which is in part as follows: “Or any other 
valuable consideration which is not specified, 
promised or provided for in the policy contract 
of insurance, nor offer, promise, give, sell, pur- 
chase or give any other thing of value whatso- 
ever as an inducement to insurance.’ What 
consideration in the form of an inducement is 
or could be more effective in the placing of in- 
surance than the loan privilege offered by finance 
corporations with their other valued elements 
of operation? 

I am convinced that such financial institutions 
are not entitled to the privilege to become 
authorized as insurance agents or brokers.—On 
Insurance of Automobiles Upon Deferred Pay- 
ment Plan. 


Hon. Stacey W. Wade of North Carolina. 


It has always been my opinion that companies 
should prepare their own agents for the work 
they send them out to do. Our ordinary life 
companies do this admirably and our troubles 
in our departments do not come from the ordi- 
nary life agent. Fire companies and casualty 
companies have been the chief trouble-breeders. 
Of the two, the fire companies are the major 
offenders, ignoring in the main every demand 
of the insurance departments and of the iasur- 
ing public for trained underwriters. 

The matter of agency is between the com- 
pany and the agent and not between the com- 
pany and the department.—License Uniformity. 
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Insurance on Automobiles Purchased 
Deferred Payment Plan 


(Concluded from page 29) 


cated in New York operating under a 
policy may write certificates or contracts % 
every State of the Union without being authg ; 
ized as an agent or broker in any State, By 
virtue of their plan of operation they have coqu 
nections with an unlimited number of garages 
and their employees, who assist them in ob 
ing and writing insurance. It may well be 
tained that this type of policy under its Ste 
tematic procedure supersedes the privileges of 
an authorized insurance company and its agentg 
The finance corporation exercises the 
rights and privileges, being broader in many 
respects, as a master policy when issued is iq 
force for evermore until cancelled, without mee 
ing the general requirements to become authors 
ized, including admission fees, renewal fees, and} 
requirements annually. 

In conclusion I believe it to be a mistake t@ 
assume that automobile enterprises cannot 
properly served by the use of a standard auto 
mobile policy, each risk to be covered under @ 
separate policy. I am also strongly of the opin 
ion that the resident agency system has, and catty 
render in the future a service commensu 
with insurance principles and that it is entitled 
to much credit for the established methods now 
in existence. The system should not be tamperef 
with and its continuance is warranted by yeary 
of usage and experience. 


SOUTHERN| 
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Statement as of 
December 31, 1926 
(Condensed from Statement of 
U. S. Treas. Dept.) 


Admitted Assets. . 
Canited oi... . 656 dso ue ce 
Surplus apes 500,533 


Fourteen YearsofSteadyGrowth 
Prompt and Dependable Service 
to Both Patrons and Agents. 


We Solicit and Write: 
Surety and Fidelity Bonds 
Accident and Health 
Plate Glass 
Workmen’s Compensation 
Employer’s and General Liability 

Burglary andAutomobile Insurance — 
Credit Insurance : 


Let the Southern Serve You 
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